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Tne RomANcE OF THE First RApIcau. 


A Prenistoric APOLOGUE. 


Preratory Nore. 


JHE Devil, according to Dr. Johnson and other authorities, was the 
first Whig. History tells us less about the first Radical—the 
first man who rebelled against the despotism of unintelligible customs, 
who asserted the rights of the individual against the claims of the 
tribal conscience, and who was eager to see society organised, off- 
hand, on what he thought a rational method. In the absence of 
history, we must fall back on that branch of hypothetics which is 
known as prehistoric science. We must reconstruct the Romance of 
the First Radical from the hints supplied by geology, and by the 
study of contemporary savages among whom no Radical reformer has 
yet appeared. In the following little apologue no trait of manners 
is invented. All the somewhat amazing customs against which our 
hero revolted do actually exist at this moment in Australia, New 
Zealand, New Caledonia, Central Africa, and the South Sea Islands. 
The traditions of European races, particularly of the Greeks, prove 
that the people of Europe have passed through a stage of similar 
manners. It is necessary to say this lest the reader of fiction, 
accustomed to the pure morality and the commonplace incidents, 
which her genius elevates, of Ouida’s novels, should regard the story 
of the first Radical with disapprobation and incredulity. 

The characters of our romance lived shortly after the close of the 
last glacial epoch in Europe, when the ice had partly withdrawn 
from the face of the world, and when land and sea had almost 
assumed their modern proportions. At this period Europe was 
inhabited by scattered bands of human creatures, who roamed about 
its surface much as the black fellows used to roam over the Australian 
continent. The various groups derived their names from various 
animals and other natural objects, such as the sun, the cabbage, 
serpents, sardines, crabs, leopards, bears, and hyenas. It is impor- 
tant for our purpose to remember that all the children took their 
family name from the mother’s side. If she were of the Hyzna clan, 
the children were Hyzenas. If the mother were tattooed with the 
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badge of the Serpent, the children were Serpents, and so on. No two 
persons of the same family name and crest might marry, on pain of 
death. The man of the Bear family who dwelt by the Mediterranean 
might not ally himself with a woman of the Bear clan whose home 
was on the shores of the Baltic, and who was in no way related to 
him by consanguinity. These details are dry, but absolutely necessary 
to the comprehension of the First Radical’s stormy and melancholy 
career. We must also remember that, among the tribes, there was 
no fixed or monarchical government. The little democratic groups 
were much influenced by the medicine-men or wizards, who combined 
the functions of the modern clergy and of the medical profession. 
The old men, too, had some power; the braves, or warriors, consti- 
tuted a turbulent oligarchy; the noisy outcries of the old women 
corresponded to the utterances of an independent press. But the 
real ruler was a body of strange and despotic customs, the nature of 
which will become apparent as we follow the fortunes of the First 
Radical. 


THE YOUTH OF WHY-WHY. 


Why-Why, as our hero was commonly called in the. tribe, was 
born in a cave which may still be observed in the neighbourhood of 
Mentone. On the warm shores of the Mediterranean, protected from 
winds by a wall of rock, the group of which Why-Why was the 
offspring had attained conditions of comparative comfort. The 
remains of their dinners, many feet deep, still constitute the flooring 
of the cave, and the tourist, as he pokes the soil with the point of his 
umbrella, turns up bits of bone, shreds of chipped flint, and other 
interesting relics. In the big cave lived several little families, all 
named by the names of their mothers. These ladies had been 
knocked on the head and dragged home, according to the marriage 
customs of the period, from places as distant as the modern Mar- 
seilles and Genoa. Why-Why, with his little brothers and sisters, 
were named Serpents, were taught to believe that the serpent was the 
first ancestor of their race, and that they must never injure any 
creeping thing. When they were still very young, the figure of the 
serpent was tattooed over their legs and breasts, so that every 
member of primitive society who met them had the advantage of 
knowing their crest and highly respectable family name. 

The birth of Why-Why was a season of discomfort and privation. 
The hill tribe which lived on the summit of the hill now known as 
the Téte du Chien had long been aware that an addition to the 
population of the cave was expected. They had therefore prepared, 
according to the invariable etiquette of these early times, to come 
down on the cave people, maltreat the ladies, steal all the property 
they could lay hands on, and break whatever proved too heavy to 
carry. Good manners, of course, forbade the cave people to resist 
this visit, but etiquette permitted (and in New Caledonia still per- 
mits) the group to bury and hide its portable possessions. Canoes 
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had been brought into the little creek beneath the cave, to convey 
the women and children into a safe retreat, and the men were just 
beginning to hide the spears, bone daggers, flint fish-hooks, mats, 
shell razors, nets, and so forth, when Why-Why gave an early proof of 
his precocity by entering the world some time before his arrival was 
expected. Instantly all was confusion. The infant, his mother 
and the other non-combatants of the tribe, were bundled into canoes 
and paddled, through a tempestuous sea, to the site of the modern 
Bordighiera. The men who were not with the canoes fled into the 
depths of the Gorge Saint Louis, which now severs France from Italy. 
The hill tribe came down at the double, and in a twinkling had ‘ made 
hay ’ (to borrow a modern agricultural expression) of all the personal 
property of the cave dwellers. They tore the nets (the use of which 
they did not understand), they broke the shell razors, they pouched 
the opulent store of flint arrowheads and bone daggers, and they 
tortured to death the pigs, which the cave people had just begun to 
try to domesticate. After performing these rites, which were per- 
fectly legal—indeed, it would have been gross rudeness to neglect 
them—the hill people withdrew to their wind-swept home on the 
Téte du Chien. Philosophers who believe in the force of early 
impressions will be tempted to maintain that Why-Why’s invincible 
hatred of established institutions may be traced to these hours of 
discomfort in which his life began. 

The very earliest years of Why-Why, unlike those of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, whom in many respects he resembled, were not distin- 
guished by proofs of extraordinary intelligence. He rather promptly, 
however, showed signs of a sceptical character. Like other sharp 
children, Why-Why was always asking metaphysical conundrums. 
Who made men? Who made the sun? Why has the cave-bear 
such a hoarse voice? Why don’t lobsters grow on trees ?—he would 
incessantly demand. In answer to these and similar questions, the 
mother of Why-Why would tell him stories out of the simple mytho- 
logy of the tribe. There was quite a store of traditional replies to 
inquisitive children, replies sanctioned by antiquity and by the 
authority of the medicine-men, and in this lore Why-Why’s mother 
was deeply versed. Thus, for example, Why-Why would ask his 
mother who made men. She would reply that long ago Pund-jel,! 
the first man, made two images of human beings in clay, and stuck 
on curly bark for hair. He then danced a corroboree round them, 
and sang a song. They rose up, and appeared as full-grown men. 
To this statement, hallowed by immemorial belief, Why-Why only 
answered by asking who made Pund-jel. His mother said that 
Pund-jel came out of a plot of reeds and rushes. Why-Why was 
silent, but thought in his heart that the whole theory was ‘ bosh- 
bosh,’ to use the early reduplicative language of these remote times. 


1 Of these myths the first is slightly altered from the Australian ; the latter is 
correctly given. See Mr. Brough Smyth’s Aboriginals of Victoria, vol. ie p- oa 
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Nor could he conceal his doubts about the frog who once drowned all 
the world. Here is the story of the frog :—‘ Once, long ago, there 
was a big frog. He drank himself full of water. He could not get 
rid of the water. Once he saw a sand-eel dancing on his tail by the 
sea-shore. It made him laugh so that he burst, and all the water 
ran out. There was a great flood, and everyone was drowned except 
two or three men and women, who got on an island. Past came 
the pelican, in a canoe; he took off the men, but wanting to marry 
the woman, kept her to the last. She wrapped up a log in a ‘possum 
rug to deceive the pelican, and swam to shore and escaped. The 
pelican was very angry; he began to paint himself white, to show 
that he was on the war trail, when past came another pelican, did 
not like his looks, and killed him with his beak. That is why pelicans 
are partly black and white, if you want to know, my little dear,’ said 
the mother of Why-Why. 

Many stories like this were told in the cave, but they found no 
credit with Why-Why. When he was but ten years old, his inquiring 
spirit showed itself in the following remarkable manner. He had 
always been informed that a serpent was the mother of his race, and 
that he must treat serpents with the greatest reverence. To kill one 
was sacrilege. In spite of this, he stole out unobserved and crushed 
a viper which had stung his little brother. He noticed that no harm 
ensued, and this encouraged him to commit a still more daring act. 
None but the old men and the warriors were allowed to eat oysters. 
It was universally held that if a woman or a child touched an oyster, 
the earth would open and swallow the culprit. Not daunted by this 
prevalent belief, Why-Why one day devoured no less than four 
dozen oysters, opening the shells with a flint spear-head, which he had 
secreted in his waist-band. The earth did not open and swallow him 
as he had swallowed the oysters, and from that moment he became 
suspicious of all the ideas and customs imposed by the old men and 
wizards. 

Two or three touching incidents in domestic life, which occurred 
when Why-Why was about twelve years old, confirmed him in the 
dissidence of his dissent, for the first Radical was the first Dissenter. 
The etiquette of the age (which survives among the Yorubas and 
other tribes) made it criminal for a woman to see her husband, or 
even to mention his name. When, therefore, the father of Why-Why 
became weary of supporting his family, he did not need to leave the 
cave and tramp abroad. He merely ceased to bring in tree-frogs, 
grubs, roots, and the other supplies which Why-Why’s mother was 
accustomed to find concealed under a large stone in the neighbour- 
hood of the cave. The poor pious woman, who had always religiously 
abstained from seeing her lord’s face, and from knowing his name, 
was now reduced to destitution. There was no one to grub up pig- 
nuts for her, nor to extract insects of an edible sort from beneath the 
bark of trees. As she could not identify her invisible husband, she 
was unable to denounce him to the wizards, who would, ‘or a con- 
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sideration, have frightened him out of his life or into the performance 
of his duty. Thus, even with the aid of Why-Why, existence became 
too laborious for her strength, and she gradually pined away. As she 
lay in a half-fainting and almost dying state, Why-Why rushed out to 
find the most celebrated local medicine-man. In half an hour the chief 
medicine-man appeared, dressed in the skin of a wolf, tagged about 
with bones, skulls, dead lizards, and other ornaments of his official 
attire. You may see a picture of him in Mr. Catlin’s book about the 
Mandans. Armed with a drum and a rattle, he leaped into the pre- 
sence of the sick woman, uttering unearthly yells. His benevolent 
action was in accordance with the medical science of the time. He 
merely meant to frighten away the evil spirit which (according to the 
received hypothesis) was destroying the mother of Why-Why. What 
he succeeded in doing was to make Why-Why’s mother give a faint 
scream, after which her jaw fell, and her eyes grew fixed and staring. 

The grief of Why-Why was profound. Reckless of consequences, 
he declared publicly that the law which forbade a woman to see 
her own husband, and the medical science which frightened poor 
women to death were cruel and ridiculous. As Why-Why (though a 
promising child and an adept in torturing captives) was still under 
age, little notice was taken of remarks which were attributed to the 
petulance of youth. But when he went further, and transgressed the 
law which then forbade a brother to speak to his own sister, on pain 
of death, the general indignation was no longer repressed. In vain 
did Why-Why plead that if he neglected his sister no one else would 
comfort her. His life was spared, but the unfortunate little girl’s 
bones were dug up by a German savant last year, in a condition 
which makes it only too certain that cannibalism was practised by 
the early natives of the Mediterranean coast. These incidents then, 
namely, the neglect of his unknown father, the death of his mother, 
and the execution of his sister, confirmed Why-Why in the belief 
that radical social reforms were desirable. 

The coming of age of Why-Why was celebrated in the manner 
usual among primitive people. The ceremonies were not of a cha- 
racter to increase his pleasure in life, or his respect for constituted 
authority. When he was fourteen years of age, he was pinned, during 
his sleep, by four adult braves, who knocked out his front teeth, 
shaved his head with sharp chips of quartzite, cut off the first joint 
of his little finger, and daubed his whole body over with clay. They 
then turned him loose, imposing on him his name of Why-Why; and 
when his shaven hair began to show through the clay daubing, the 
women of the tribe washed him, and painted him black and white. 
The indignation of Why-Why may readily be conceived. Why, he 
kept asking, should you shave a fellow’s head, knock out his teeth, 
cut off his little finger, daub him with clay, and paint him like a 
pelican, because he is fourteen years old? To these radical questions, 
the braves (who had all lost their own front teeth) replied, that this 
was the custom of their fathers, They tried to console him, more- 
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over, by pointing out that now he might eat oysters, and catch him- 
self a bride from some hostile tribe, or give his sister in exchange for 
a wife. This was little comfort to Why-Why. He had eaten oysters 
already without supernatural punishment, and his sister, as we have 
seen, had suffered the extreme penalty of the law. Nor could our:hero 
persuade himself that to carry off a hostile girl in the dark was the best 


way to win a loving wife. He remained single, and became a great 
eater of oysters. 


THE MANHOOD OF WHY-WHY. 


As time went on our hero developed into one of the most admired 
braves of his community. No one was more successful: in battle, 
and it became almost a proverb that when Why-Why went on the 
war-path there was certain to be meat enough and to spare, even for 
the women. Why-Why, though a Radical, was not perfect, and he 
invariably complied with the usages of his time when they seemed 
rational and useful. If a little tattooing on the arm would have 
saved men from a horrible disease, he would have had all the tribe 
tattooed. He was no bigot. It was only when the ceremonious or 
superstitious ideas of his age aud race appeared to him senseless and 
mischievous that he rebelled, or at least hinted his doubts and mis- 
givings. This course of conduct made him feared and hated both 
by the medicine-men or clerical wizards and by the old women of the 
tribe. They naturally tried to take their revenge upon him in the 
usual way. A charge of heresy, of course, could not well be made, 
for in the infancy of our race there were neither Courts of Arches nor 
General Assemblies. But it was always possible to accuse Why-Why 
of malevolent witchcraft. The medicine-men had not long to wait 
for an opportunity. An old woman died, as old women will, and 
everyone was asking ‘ Who sent the evil spirit that destroyed poor old 
Dada?’ In Why-Why’s time no other explanation of natural death 
by disease or age was entertained. The old woman’s grave was dug, 
and all the wizards intently watched for the first worm or insect that 
should craw] out of the mould. The head-wizard soon detected a 
beetle, making, as he alleged, in the direction where Why-Why stood 
observing the proceedings. The wizard at once denounced our hero 
as the cause of the old woman’s death. To have blenched for a 
moment would have been ruin. But Why-Why merely lifted his 
hand, and in a moment a spear flew from it which pinned his de- 
nouncer ignominiously to a pine tree. The funeral of the old woman 
was promptly converted into a free fight, in which there was more 
noise than bloodshed. After this event the medicine-men left Why- 
Why to his own courses, and waited for a chance of turning public 
opinion against the sceptic. 

The conduct of Why-Why was certainly calculated to outrage all 
conservative feeling. When on the war-path or in the excitement 
of the chase he had been known to address a tribesman by his name, 
as ‘Old Cow,’ or ‘Flying Cloud,’ or what not, instead of adopting 
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the orthodox nomenclature of the classificatory system, and saying, 
‘Third cousin by the mother’s side,. thrice removed, will you lend me 
an arrow?’ or whatever it might be. On ‘tabu-days, when the 
rest of the people in the cave were all silent, sedentary, and miser- 
able (from some superstitious. feeling which we can no longer un- 
derstand), Why-Why would walk about whistling, or would chip his 
flints or set his nets. He ought to have been punished with death, 
but no one cared to interfere with him. At the great ‘ corroborees’ 
or religious dances of his people he would ‘sit out’ with a girl 
whose sad, romantic history became fatally interwoven with his own. 
In vain the medicine-men assured him that Pund-jel, the great spirit, 
was angry. Why-Why was indifferent to the thunder which was be- 
lieved to be the voice of Pund-jel. His behaviour at the funeral of 
a celebrated brave actually caused what we would call a reformation 
in burial ceremonies. It was usual to lay the corpses of the famous 
dead in a cave, where certain of the tribesmen were sent to watch 
for forty days and nights the decaying body. This ghastly task was 
made more severe by the difficulty of obtaining food. Everything 
that the watchers were allowed to eat was cooked outside the cave 
with complicated ceremonies. If any part of the ritual was omitted, 
if a drop or a morsel were spilled, the whole rite had to be done 
over again from the beginning. This was not all. The chief medi- 
cine-man took a small portion of the meat in a long spoon, and en- 
tered the sepulchral cavern. In the dim light he approached one 
of the watchers of the dead, danced before him, uttered a mysterious 
formula of words, and made a shot at the hungry man’s mouth with 
a long spoon. If the shot was straight, if the spoon did not touch 
the lips or nose or mouth, the watcher made ready to receive a fresh 
spoonful. But if the attempt failed, if the spoon did not go straight 
to the mark, the mourners were obliged to wait till all the cooking 
ceremonies were performed afresh, when the feeding began again. 
Now, Why-Why was a mourner whom the chief medicine-man was 
anxious to ‘spite,’ as children say, and at the end of three days’ 
watching our hero had not received a morsel of food. The spoon 
had invariably chanced to miss him. On the fourth night Why-Why 
entertained his fellow-watchers with a harangue on the imbecility of 
the whole proceeding. He walked out of the cave, kicked the chief 
medicine-man into a ravine, seized the pot full of meat, brought it 
back with him, and made a hearty meal. The other mourners, half 
dead with fear, expected to see the corpse they were ‘ waking’ 
arise, ‘ girn,’ and take some horrible revenge. Nothing of the sort 
occurred, and the burials of the cave dwellers gradually came to be 
managed in a less irksome way. 


THE LOVES OF VERVA AND WHY-WHY. 


No man, however intrepid, can offend with impunity the most 
sacred laws of society. Why-Why proved no exception to this rule. 
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His decline and fall date, we may almost say, from the hour when 
he bought a fair-haired, blue-eyed female child from a member of a 
tribe that had wandered from the north. The tribe were about to 
cook poor little Verva because her mother was dead, and she seemed 
a bouche inutile. For the price of a pair of shell fish-hooks, a bone 
dagger, and a bundle of grass-string Why-Why (who had a tender 
heart) ransomed the child. In the cave she lived an unhappy life, 
as the other children maltreated and tortured her in the manner 
peculiar to pitiless infancy. 

Such protection as a man can give to a child the unlucky little 
girl received from Why-Why. The cave people, like most savages, 
made it a rule never to punish their children. Why-Why got into 
many quarrels because he would occasionally box the ears of the 
mischievous imps who tormented poor Verva, the fair-haired and blue- 
eyed captive from the north. There grew up a kind of friendship 
between Why-Why and the child. She would follow him with dog- 
like fidelity and with a stealthy tread when he hunted the red deer 
in the forests of the Alpes Maritimes. She wove for him a belt of 
shells, strung on stout fibres of grass. In this belt Why-Why would 
attend the tribal corroborees, where, as has been said, he was in- 
clined to ‘sit out’ with Verva and watch, rather than join in the 
grotesque dance performed as worship to the Bear. As Verva grew 
older and ceased to be persecuted by the children, she became beau- 
tiful in the unadorned manner of that early time. Her friendship 
with Why-Why began to embarrass the girl, and our hero himself 
felt a quite unusual shyness when he encountered the captive girl 
among the pines on the hill-side. Both these untutored hearts were 
strangely stirred, and neither Why-Why nor Verva could imagine 
wherefore they turned pale or blushed when they met, or even when 
either heard the other’s voice. If Why-Why had not distrusted and 
indeed detested the chief medicine-man, he would have sought that 
worthy’s professional advice. But he kept his symptoms to himself, 
and Verva also pined in secret. These artless persons were in love 
without knowing it. It is not surprising that they did not under- 
stand the nature of their complaint, for probably before Why-Why 
no one had ever been in love. Courtship had consisted in knocking # 
casual girl on the head in the dark, and the only marriage ceremony 
had been that of capture. Affection on the side of the bride was 
out of the question, for, as we have remarked, she was never allowed 
so much as to see her husband’s face. Probably the institution of 
being in love has been evolved in, and has spread from, various early 
centres of human existence. Among the primitive Ligurian races, 
however, Why-Why and Verva must be held the inventors, and, alas! 
the protomartyrs of the passion. Love, like murder, ‘will out,’ and 
events revealed to Why-Why and Verva the true nature of their senti- 
ments. It was a considerable exploit of Why-Why’s that brought 
him and the northern captive to understand each other. The brother 
of Why-Why had died after partaking too freely of a member of 2 
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hostile tribe. The cave people, of course, expected Why-Why to 
avenge his kinsman. The brother, they said, must have been de- 
stroyed by a boilya or vampire, and, as somebody must have sent that 
vampire against the lad, somebody must be speared for it. Such are 
primitive ideas of medicine and justice. An ordinary brave would 
have skulked about the dwellings of some neighbouring human 
groups till he got a chance of knocking over a child or an old woman, 
after which justice and honour would have been satisfied. But Why- 
Why declared that, if he must spear somebody, he would spear a man 
of importance. The forms of a challenge were therefore notched 
on a piece of stick, which was solemnly carried by heralds to the 
most renowned brave of a community settled in the neighbourhood 
of the modern San Remo. This hero might have been reasonably 
asked, ‘ Why should I spear Why-Why because his brother over-ate 
himself?’ The laws of honour, however (which even at this period 
had long been established), forbade a gentleman when challenged to 
discuss the reasonableness of the proceeding. 

The champions met on a sandy plain beside a little river near the 
modern Ventimiglia. An amphitheatre of rock surrounded them, 
and, far beyond, the valley was crowned by the ancient snow of an 
Alpine peak. The tribes of either party gathered in the rocky am- 
phitheatre, and breathlessly watched the issue of the battle. Each 
warrior was equipped with a shield, a sheaf of spears, and a heavy, 
pointed club. At thirty paces distance they began throwing, and the 
spectators enjoyed a beautiful exposition of warlike skill. Both men 
threw with extreme force anddeadly aim ; while each defended himself 
cleverly with his shield. The spears were exhausted, and but one had 
pierced the thigh of Why-Why, while his opponent had two sticking 
in his neck and left arm. Then, like two meeting thunder-clouds, 
the champions dashed at each other with their clubs. The sand was 
whirled up around them as they spun in the wild dance of battle, and 
the clubs rattled incessantly on the heads and shields. Twice Why- 
Why was down, but he rose with wonderful agility, and never dropped 
his shield. A third time he stooped beneath a tremendous whack, 
but when all seemed over, grasped a handful of sand, and flung it 
right in his enemy’s eyes. The warrior reeled, blinded and con- 
fused, when Why-Why gave point with the club in his antagonist’s 
throat; the blood leaped out, and both fell senseless’on the plain. 

7 * * * ~ * ~ 


When the slow mist cleared from before the eyes of Why-Why he 
found himself (he was doubtless the first hero of the many heroes 
who have occupied this romantic position) stretched on a grassy bed, 
and watched by the blue eyes of Verva. Where were the sand, the 
stream, the hostile warrior, the crowds of friends and foes? It was 
Verva’s part to explain. The champion of the other tribe had 
never breathed after he received the club-thrust, and the chief medi- 
cine-man had declared that Why-Why was also dead. He had sug- 
gested that both champions should be burned in the desolate spot 
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where they lay, that their boilyas, or ghosts, might not harm the. 
tribes. The lookers-on had gone to their several and distant caves 
to fetch fire for the ceremony; and Verva, unnoticed, had lin- 
gered beside Why-Why, and laid his bleeding head inher lap. Why- 
Why had uttered a groan, and the brave girl dragged him from the 
field into a safe retreat among the woods not far from the stream. 
Why-Why had been principally beaten about the head, and his injuries, 
therefore, were slight. After watching the return of the tribesmen, 
and hearing the chief medicine-man explain that Why-Why’s body 
had been carried away by ‘the bad black-fellow with a tail who lives 
under the earth,’ ? Why-Why had the pleasure of seeing his kins- 
men and his foes leave the place to its natural silence. Then he 
found words, and poured forth his heart to Verva. They must 
never be sundered—they must be man and wife! The girl leaned 
her golden head on Why-Why’s dark shoulder, and sniffed at him, 
for kissing was an institution not yet evolved. She wept. She had 
a dreadful thing to tell him,—that she could never be his. ‘ Look 
at this mark,’ she said, exposing the inner side of her arm. Why- 
Why looked, shuddered, and turned pale. On Verva’s arm he recog- 
nised, almost defaced, the same tattooed badge that wound its sinuous 
spirals across his own broad chest and round his manly legs. Jt was 
the mark of the Serpent ! 

Both were Serpents; both, unknown to Why-Why, though not 
to Verva, bore the same name, the same badge, and, if Why-Why 
had been a religious man, would have worshipped the same reptile. 
Marriage between them then was a thing accursed; man punished it 
by death. Why-Why bent his head and thought. He remembered 
all his youth—the murder of his sister for no crime; the killing of 
the serpent, and how no evil came of it; the eating of the oysters, 
and how the earth had not opened and swallowed him. His mind 
was made up. It was absolutely certain that his tribe and Verva’s 
kin had never been within a thousand miles of each other. In a few 
impassioned words he explained to Verva his faith, his simple creed 
that a thing was not necessarily wrong because the medicine-men said 
so, and the tribe believed them. The girl’s own character was all 
trustfulness, and Why-Why was the person she trusted. ‘Oh, Why- 
Why dear,’ she said blushing (for she had never before ventured to 
break the tribal rule which forbade calling anyone by his name), 
© Oh, Why-Why, you are always right !’ 


And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him. 


? A prominent character in Australian mythology. Cf. Brough Smyth, wt supra, 
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LA MORT DE WHY-WHY. 


Two years had passed like a dream in the pleasant valley which, in 
far later ages, the Romans called Vallis Aurea, and which we call 
Vallauris. Here, at a distance of some thirty miles from the cave 
and the tribe, dwelt in fancied concealment Why-Why and Verva. The 
clear stream was warbling at their feet, in the bright blue weather of 
spring ; the scent of the may blossoms was poured abroad, and, lying 
in the hollow of Why-Why’s shield, a pretty little baby with Why- 
Why’s dark eyes and Verva’s golden locks was crowing to his mother. 
Why-Why sat beside her, and was busily making the first European 
pipkin with the clay which he had found near Vallauris. All was 
peace. 

* * * * * * 

There was a low whizzing sound, something seemed to rush past 
Why-Why, and with a scream Verva fell on her face. A spear had 
pierced her breast. With a yell like that of a wounded lion, Why- 
Why threw himself onthe bleeding body of his bride. For many mo- 
ments he heard no sound but her long, loud and unconscious breathing. 
He did not mark the yells of his tribesmen or feel the spears that 
rained down on himself, or see the hideous face of the chief medicine- 
man peering at his own. Verva ceased to breathe. There was a 
convulsion, and her limbs were still. Then Why-Why rose. In his 
right hand was his famous club, ‘the watcher of the fords ;’ in his left 
his shield. These had never lain far from his hand since he fled 
with Verva. He knew that the end had come, as he had so 
often dreamt of it; he knew that he was trapped and taken by his 
offended tribesmen. His first blow shattered the head of the chief 
medicine-man. Then he flung himself, all bleeding from the spears, 
among the press of savages who started from every lentisk bush and 
tuft of tall flowering heath. They gave back when four of their chief 
braves had fallen, and Why-Why lacked strength and will to pursue 
them. He turned and drew Verva’s body beneath the rocky wall, 
and then he faced his enemies. He threw down shield and club and 
raised his hands. A light seemed to shine about his face, and his 
first word had a strange tone that caught the ear and chilled the 
heart of all who heard him. 

‘Listen,’ he said, ‘for these are the last words of Why-Why. He 
came like the water, and like the wind he goes, he knew not 
whence, and he knows not whither. He does not curse you, for you 
are that which you are. But the day will come’ (and here Why-Why’s 
voice grew louder and his eyes burned), ‘ the day will come when you 
will no longer be the slave of things, like that dead dog,’ and here he 
pointed to the shapeless face of the slain medicine-man. ‘ The day 
will come, when a man shall speak unto his sister in loving kindness, 
and none shall do him wrong. The day will come when a woman 
shall unpunished see the face and name the name of her husband. 
As the summers go by you will not bow down to the hyenas, and 
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the bears, and worship the adder and the viper. You will not cut 
and bruise the bodies of your young men, or cruelly strike and seize 
away women in the darkness. Yes, and the time will be when a man 
may love a woman of the same name as himself ’—but here the out- 
raged religion of the tribesmen could endure no longer to listen to 
these wild and blasphemous words. A shower of spears flew out, and 
Why-Why fell across the body of Verva. His own was ‘like 
a marsh full of reeds,’ said the poet of the tribe, in a song which de- 
scribed these events, ‘so thick the spears stood in it.’ The men who 
rushed on him as he fell heard some strange words pass from his un- 
conscious lips, wild and whirling words which the tribe cherished as 
the last accents of a prophet—* ground game,’ ‘ burial of dissenters,’ 
‘deceased wife’s sister,’ ‘ permissive small-pox,’ ‘down with landlords,’ 
are said, by an old Ligurian tradition, to have been the last unintel- 
ligible murmurs of the first Radical. 


When he was dead, the tribe knew what they had lost in Why- 
Why. They bore his body, with that of Verva, to the cave; there 
they laid the lovers—Why-Why, crowned with a crown of sea-shells, 
and with a piece of a rare magical substance at his side. Then the 
tribesmen withdrew from that now holy ground, and built them 
houses, and forswore the follies of the medicine-men, as Why-Why had 
prophesied. Many thousands of years later the cave was opened 
when the railway to Genoa was constructed, and the bones of Why- 
Why, with the crown, and the fragment of iron, were found where 
they had been laid by his repentant kinsmen. He had bravely 
asserted the rights of the individual conscience against the dictates 
of Society; he had lived, and loved, and died, not in vain. Last 
April I plucked a rose from a tree beside his cave, and laid it with 
another that had blossomed at the door of the last house which shel- 
tered the homeless head of SHELLEY. 

The prophecies of Why-Why have been partially fulfilled. Brothers, 
if they happen to be on speaking terms, may certainly speak to their 
sisters, though we are still, alas, forbidden to marry the sisters of our 
deceased wives. Wives may see their husbands, though in Society, 
they rarely avail themselves of the privilege. Young ladies are still 
forbidden to call young men at large by their Christian names; but 
this tribal law, and survival of the classificatory system, is rapidly 
losing its force. Burials in the savage manner to which Why-Why 
objected, will soon, doubtless, be permitted in the graveyards of the 
Church of England. The teeth of boys are still knocked out at 
public and private schools, but the ceremony is neither formal nor 
universal. Our advance in liberty is due to an army of forgotten 
Radical martyrs of whom we know less than we do of Mr. Bradlaugh. 


A. Lana. 





Russet or ‘ THE ScorsMAn.’ 


OUR years ago there died one of the most representative of 
Scotchmen, and one of the most prominent men in Scotland, 
one whose writings had given more constant interest to politics and 
more vivacity to conversation for thirty years than those of any 
other man. His name was as familiar to everyone in the obscurest 
cranny of the country as was his figure in Princes Street of Edin- 
burgh. As he walked along to and from his office, big and burly, 
with his genial rubicund face full of clever expression, his tilted 
inquisitive nose, like an incarnate note of interrogation, his bright 
eyes peering through his spectacles, and his hat a little back on his 
enormous head, as if to see the better below as well as through his 
glasses, passers-by would whisper, ‘That’s Russel of “The Scotsman,”’ 
and then they would look back curiously to see his broad—not too 
gainly—shoulders disappear amongst the afternoon crowd, like a 
three-decker amidst a. fleet of sloops. A journalist’s fame is slowly 
won, and quickly lost; his writings appear without his name, so that 
his personality is hidden ; the subjects on which he writes are ephe- 
meral, so that his papers which to-day are, to-morrow are cast into 
the oven. Soon, therefore, his reputation, however great, passes away, 
and even a generation will soon arise in Scotland that knew not Russel. 
And yet, fleeting as his fame may be, for thirty years Russel was able 
to put the mark of his genius on the newspaper he edited, and by 
that paper to influence greatly the whole political and public affairs 
of Scotland, to represent lay opinion in ecclesiastical and economical 
questions, and common-sense in every social movement. 

Dead now only four years, it is already difficult to get de- 
tails of the past life, and instances of the long-famed humour of 
this journalist who was so powerful, of this nature that was so 
charming ; this writer with many foes, this man of many friends. 
These friends tell—and are never tired of telling—of the quickness 
of his conversational wit, the endless jokes and overflowing jollity, 
the stories that convulsed them in those old days and nights at 
dinner or supper parties, at social gatherings or sporting expeditions, 
or at ‘The Nest,’ that scene of many a convivial saturnalia of the 
Edinburgh Angling Club, with its ‘concourse wild of jocund din.’ 
But alas! when you say to these appreciative friends, ‘ Come, do tell 
us something about him,’ they are silent. The charm is left on 
them, the impression of social delightfulness remains, and that is 
nearly all. 

Alexander Russel was born in Edinburgh on December 10, 1814. 
His father, who was a solicitor, died when his son was young, leaving - 
his family to the care of a mother who had much originality and 
great shrewdness of character. After a school life which was marked 
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by his usual independence, relieved by keen sports and varied erratic 
reading, he entered a printing establishment, where he acquired that 
mechanical aptitude which served him well] in his first connection 
with the press. Early in boyhood he became acquainted with 
Mr. John Johnstone, then editor of the ‘ Inverness Courier,’ and 
found true and kindly friends in him and his able wife, who edited 
‘Tait’s Magazine, and who is best known as author of the novel 
‘Clan Albyn,’ and as chief contributor to ‘ Edinburgh Tales,’ which, 
if not read now, are still readable. Through them ‘ Alick, as they 
called him, was introduced into literature, and by writing for ‘ Tait’s 
Magazine’ he got practice for his pen, initiation into staunch Liberal 
politics, and acquaintance with literary characters of Edinburgh. 
Amongst these friends was Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, whose 
coarse humours afforded him much amusement and supplied him 
with many stories. Russel was working hard for his living, and all 
the harder because he enjoyed work, and liked to be independent of 
others, as he liked to be independent in his views. There was as 
much earnest as jest in his reply to a friend who asked him once, 
‘What is your coat of arms?’ ‘My shirt sleeves,’ he answered. 
Whig principles he espoused with all his heart, and defended with 
all his strength; and he used to tell how, when the news of the 
defeat of the Reform Bill in 1831 reached Edinburgh, full of ex- 
citement and wild indignation he rushed off from town, wandering 
about the Pentlands till darkness fell, trying to cool his youthful 
wrath in the bracing breezes of the hills. 

Adopting journalism as a profession, he was appointed editor of 
the ‘Berwick Advertiser’ in 1839. His remuneration was not 
enormous—7ol, per annum, paid in weekly instalments. ‘ For this,’ 
wrote the proprietor, ‘I will expect you to devote a portion of each 
day, less or more, to the reading of newspapers, selecting and abridg- 
ing from them Parliamentary reports and other news. New publi- 
cations and the literary periodicals must have your notice. And you 
will also have to write political articles and a summary of news such 
as we have hitherto had. On the occurrence of an election or any 
great meeting I will require your aid in reporting. And, lastly, the 
attacks of our political adversary will be expected to produce your 
retort.’ The last clause is decidedly good. And in such euphemistic 
and highly dignified terms the new editor was appointed to maintain 
Whig principles, and crush his political rival with the well-known 
urbanity of a provincial print. Local newspapers must indulge in 
personal amenities, else how can inhabitants exist in these country 
towns, where the streets are usually so dull and deserted that on a 
market-day you wonder where on earth the people have come from, 
just as you wonder at the buzzing noisy reappearance of flies on the 
window panes, on a sunny winter's day, from behind the genial retire- 
ment of the shutters. But the prescribed editorial work did not take 
up all his time; nights when fun was fast and furious alternated with 
evenings full of steady quiet reading, and it was during his stay in 
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Berwick that he laid in that store of literary information which 
used to puzzle friend and foes alike, as he illustrated his arguments 
with choice bits from Swift, apt couplets from Pope, recondite pas- 
sages from Dryden, lines from Goldsmith and Thomson. Big volumes 
in short-hand still survive full of copious extracts from authors, 
chiefly in old standard English literature, whom he loved to quote 
throughout his journalistic career, and he was specially fond of the 
old-fashioned poetry, with its formal measure, and its feet that are 
as stately as a minuet. 

In 1842 Russel was appointed editor of the ‘ Fife Herald” In 
his new post he had more congenial work, and in his new residence 
he had more genial society. The best qualities of the journalist now 
got free play, and the Scotch political leaders soon recognised his 
power and welcomed his friendship, while eager readers enjoyed his. 
articles, bubbling over with exuberant nonsense, or, rather, extra- 
vagant sense, and sedate citizens shook their heads over his audacious 
assaults on time-honoured ways. Politics in Fife were keen, and 
party feelings were strong, so that every week the Whig ‘ Fife Herald’ 
and the Tory ‘ Fife Journal’ attacked each other with appalling fury. 
The Tory paper was under the editorship of James Bruce, an able, 
genial, accomplished man (not unknown in literature, by his ‘ Classic 
Portraits’ and ‘Eminent Men of Aberdeenshire ’), and while the rival 
papers were in deadly hostility the rival editors were boon companions, 
and would make merry at night over the virulent leaders of the 
morning in which they assailed each other, and sometimes they 
would secretly exchange editorial chairs, and assault their own papers 
with ferocity. 

In the course of two years Russel, after an unsuccessful applica- 
tion for the editorship of a Glasgow paper, became editor of the 
‘ Kilmarnock Chronicle,’ newly started, and for six months he resided 
in that town, of which he had ever afterwards no very savoury recol- 
lections, During this time, also, he had been appointed by Mr. 
Duncan Maclaren to write leaders in an’ Anti-Corn Law news- 
paper, called ‘ The Chronicle,’ at the rate of 5ol. a year, and to 
attack with all his force the Protectionist party. This brought 
him into correspondence with the great League Council, and 
under the notice of Richard Cobden. Soon, however, a post was 
offered him which fulfilled his journalistic ambition. His writings 
in Cupar had attained more than local fame, and were sometimes 
quoted in influential papers throughout Scotland, and attracted the 
attention of the proprietors of the ‘Scotsman.’ In 1845 he was ap- 
pointed sub-editor, while he was occasionally to act also as a reporter. 
Mr. Charles Maclaren, who was at that time the editor-in-chief, was 
the type of a hard-headed, sagacious, unhumorous Scotchman. He 
knew political economy as thoroughly as he did geology. His con- 
scientious articles were written with great pains, and the sentences 
were so carefully rounded, that they immediately rolled off every 
reader’s recollection; and he would examine a ridiculous town council 
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squabble with as much sobriety as he would a piece of Silurian strata. 
A joke he could in a manner see, but certainly he could not feel it ; 
and he would laboriously turn it round and round, as if it were a 
curious specimen, and carefully examine it to see what was in it. 
For instance, someone having quoted from ‘ Candide’ the incident 
which veraciously relates that every time Dr. Pangloss coughed he 
spat out a tooth, the editor, gravely calculating how few teeth man 
has at his best estate, after a pause of serious rumination, very 
thoughtfully remarked, ‘ Well, he couldn’t go on long at that rate.’ 
Now, however, he had a colleague who was his opposite in everything 
except staunch Liberalism and steady accuracy, and he could only 
marvel mutely and awfully, as does a sedate hen that has hatched a 
duckling, at the exuberance of humour and the fertility of the resource 
of his sub-editor. In perfect astonishment he observed that his 
young man could joke on everything. ‘Now,’ added he, ‘for my 
pairt I can joke, but then I joke with deeficulty.’ By the end of 
the year, Mr. Maclaren ceased to act as editor, although he held the 
post formally till 1849, when he finally retired, owing to an honour- 
able aversion at receiving credit for work he had not done. 

We have been told by one who heard them that the last words of 
Lord Elgin on his deathbed were, ‘I wonder what the “ Times” will 
say of me,’ and this anxiety assuredly did not arise from fear of what 
‘The Times’ itself might say, but of what his country thought of 
him ; for he knew well that what such a paper said to-day, society 
either had thought yesterday or would repeat to-morrow. People are 
apt to estimate very lightly the power of a Scotch paper in com- 
parison with that of such great English contemporaries. In London 
there are so many able newspapers, all competing with each other, 
each speaking to some particular section of readers, and trying to 
neutralize the effect of the others, that no one journal is omnipotent. 
But in Scotland, where there was only one powerful representative 
Liberal paper, which had no Conservative rival of any force, which 
was read by men of both parties and of all ranks, its influence was 
enormous to shape political thought in every town and village in the 
country, and every class of the people. When Russel sat in the 
editor’s chair, article after article came forth which surprised by its 
easy mastery of every political subject, and delighted by its easy 
humour; and as each morning’s paper appeared eyes scanned eagerly 
the columns to see if there was another racy article out, and as they 
read the eyes brightened, the mouth relaxed into an expectant grin, 
and the grin widened into a broad laugh. Every wide political ques- 
tion was discussed with admirable pith and ingenuity; but what the 
ordinary people enjoyed most, we suspect, was often his ‘admirable 
fooling,’ and no country gives finer scope for it than Scotland, with 
its few important towns, its many self-important citizens. Public 
bodies, busybodies, and presbyteries were invaluable to him, and 
after he had exhausted many a leader upon some foolish divine or 
eminent citizen, he knew that he would break out in fresh places 
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again, and afford scope for his Gargantuan mirth. ‘ There are pickings 
on him yet,’ the editor would contidently say. 

While Russel staunchly supported Whig measures and Whig 
leaders, he never felt it the duty of a journal which assumes a high 
place to be the mere mouthpiece of a party or the obsequious echo 
of a statesman. Never extreme in his views, he said that the present 
Lord Derby, if he only joined the Liberal side—a wish now fulfilled— 
would represent best his principles. Whenever an aggressive or re- 
trogressive movement was on foot, he firmly set his foot upon it. He 
was too honest to justify measures which he deemed unjustifiable, 
whatever people might say, or however subscribers might murmur. 
Bravely and alone ‘The Scotsman’ ridiculed the alarms of Papal 
Aggression and condemned the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 1851, 
when even staid citizens lost their head, as much as fanatic Pro- 
testants, who, ‘ like those who take hay-fever the moment they smell 
grass, can never be expected to keep their senses when the faintest 
whiff of Pope is in the air.” Then in one day, by one post, a third of 
the subscribers gave up the paper—and that was no slight matter at 
a time when the subscribers were only a twelfth of the present number. 
In the course of his editorship he had many a hard fight to make in 
defence of his Whig principles. In his own town he was not always 
successful. In vain he tried to moderate the bitter bigotry which 
in the Anti-Maynooth agitation led to Macaulay's rejection in Edin- 
burgh ; in vain he tried to hush the anti-papal outcry which led to 
the abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; in vain he opposed the petty 
Radical cliques which caused nobodies to be sent to represent the 
Scottish capital in Parliament; single-handed he fought when in 
1854 Macaulay retired, and fortunately Adam Black was returned. 
In 1868 we find him anxious to get a man of mark to stand for the 
city. He asked Dickens, but in October Dickens wrote: ‘ My con- 
viction that I am more useful and happy as I am than I would 
be in Parliament, is not to be shaken. There is no man in Scotland 
from whom I would consider this suggestion a greater honour.’ And 
months before—in July—Russel had been in correspondence with 
Sir Henry L. Bulwer, who consented at his request to stand if there 
was apy chance of success. But though not omnipotent in Edin- 
burgh, his influence was immense throughout the country. When Sir 
W. Harcourt swooped down upon the Kirkcaldy burghs to oust in 
1858 the old Whig member, * The Scotsman’ attacked him with un- 
equalled energy and persistency day by day. Harcourt rejoined as 
day by day Russel assailed him, and no terms were measured, no love 
was lost. It is well known how a criticism on Mr. Duncan Maclaren, 
M.P., caused an action of libel in 1856, resulting in damages of 
400l. against ‘ The Scotsman.’ ‘Very hard,’ as Russel would plain- 
tively remark, ‘for only quoting what somebody else had said.’ 
Libelled for having likened a respectable M.P. to a ‘snake,’ the editor 
said, ina very rare pun, referring to his opponent’s arithmetical skill, 
‘if he is not a snake, no one can deny at least that he is a remark- 
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able adder’ Mulcted in damages for the freedom of his pen, Russel 
retained through all this matter the sympathy of the public, and four 
years after, a handsome testimonial was presented to him for his un- 
surpassed services to the Liberal cause. In ecclesiastical questions 
the same impartial love of fairness and freedom was shown. Evan- 
gelical, Ritualist, Broad Churchman, Gorham, Bennett, Colenso in 
England, Dr. Robert Lee in Scotland, had each and all toleration 
demanded for them; and it mattered nothing to him that after some 
bold article, next morning’s post brought letters from indignant 
subscribers, saying, ‘ Sir, be good enough to cease sending me your 
paper from this date.’ 

When Mr. Russel joined ‘The Scotsman’ it came out twice a week, 
on Wednesday and Saturday; and only when the newspaper stamp 
duty was abolished, in 1855, did it come out daily, and even then at 
first in the modest dimensions of a moderate-sized pocket-handker- 
chief. In the old bi-weekly times it was comparatively easy work 
for a journalist. Then he could think out, read up, and talk over a 
subject, while an editor like Maclaren gravely tapped out geological 
specimens with his hammer, or Russel grew wild over curling; and 
when he had written on it, two days at least would pass before fresh 
news would arrive to cruelly overturn, like a castle of cards, every 
ingeniously constructed theory. Mr. Russel illustrated the contrast 
between present days of hurry and the leisurely times when news 
jolted laboriously along at ten miles an hour by post, by the little 
incident of a clerk in ‘ The Scotsman’ office in London being locked 
out, and unable by his knocking to rouse the sleeping clerk within. 
In a minute he wires to the office in Edinburgh, requesting a tele- 
gram to be sent to the office in Fleet Street, to bid the slumbering 
clerk let him in. Quickly the telegram comes, and the tinkle of the 
bell opens the sleeper’s eyes, and he reads the message, ‘Open the 
door.’ While all-important news took days to travel when Russel 
began work, long before he ends it a message travels 900 miles in 
a few minutes on the insignificant errand of directing that a door 
be opened, while the man hardly leaves the door-step till it is done. 
And yet he considered that the average articles of to-day are quite 
as good as in the deliberate days of old. Albany Fonblanque wrote 
two short leaders a week for the ‘ Examiner,’ and found his strength 
exhausted, and needed his two or three months of autumn yachting 
to recruit; but the modern journalist, who has six articles a week, 
at least, to write, works at high pressure. He cannot elaborate, and 
often is in consequence all the more successful. The points that 
strike the editor’s mind to-night are just those which will convince 
the citizen’s mind to-morrow ; the arguments which come soonest into 
his head are exactly those which will most readily enter into other 
people’s. No doubt leaders, which, like rolls, must come piping hot 
to breakfast, get a little stale by keeping; but they form that daily 
.bread which nourishes wonderfully the political system of the people. 

Russel for many years had to go off to his office every night, 
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and returned about three or four o’clock in the morning, after seeing 
the paper through the press. Sometimes he wrote three articles a day, 
and, if in the spirit, would do them with great rapidity. Two books 
he had always by his side—a concordance to Shakespeare and a con- 
cordance to the Bible, both of which he knew astonishingly well. 
When in conversation as to any acrostic a Scriptural ‘light’ was 
needed, he was sure to find it. If he was wont to startle reverent 
natures by the audacity with which he couched his humour in bib- 
lical phrase, and shocked even still more some Presbyterian souls by 
his irreverence in using the quaint language of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, he after all meant no harm. Indeed the articles which 
annoyed some prudish minds most, we suspect, he did not write. 
While often admiring friends would say or write to him that ‘they 
were glad to recognise his fine Roman hand at last’—he having 
written without intermission for months; at other times they would 
pleasantly say of an article he had never touched, ‘One of the best 
things you ever did, Russel.’ Of course on these trying occasions 
he looked in answer with an air of simple bashfulness which con- 
firmed them in their sagacious opinion, and gave them the satis- 
factory impression they had done and said a very kind thing. 

While thus busy day and night in his editorial work, he had to 
correspond with and to be interviewed by political and local magnates 
from all quarters; not only Whig leaders to advise, but burghs 
in search of a candidate and candidates in search of a burgh; dif- 
ferent classes, who besought him to find a class representative; and 
farmers, who came to him professing themselves indifferent as to 
political opinions, but wishing from him a member ‘soond on hares 
and rabbits.’ If an unknown candidate started for any place, he 
knew at once all his antecedents; or, if he did not at the moment 
recollect, up went his spectacles over his forehead, his features 
puckered with aggrieved perplexity, as he muttered, rubbing his bald 
head, ‘Bless my soul! My memory must be going,’ merely because - 
be did not remember what it would be a marvel if any mortal knew ; 
then gradually his face would brighten as he called to mind some 
appearance or disappearance of the gentleman in question in rather 
equivocal circumstances, and with rather shady views, long years 
ago, in some obscure nook of the political world. On one occasion 
Lord John Russell was wondering in some company who a certain 
person was, when the editor reminded him that he had been one of 
his lordship’s own secretaries. 

Besides these distractions, he found time for reading and for 
reviewing, for occasionally writing for the ‘ Edinburgh,’ or the 
‘Quarterly, or for ‘Blackwood.’ Turning to one article in the 
‘Edinburgh’ on ‘The Highlands—Men, Sheep and Deer,’ we find a very 
good example of his thorough and careful work, his curious versatility 
of illustration and argument, in the manner in which he exposes 
the outcry against depopulation raised by poets, theorists, sentimental 
uneconomists and politicians. _The manner in which he begins must 
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have delighted the commonsensical mind of excellent old Charles 
Maclaren. 


Not many false sentiments have had more injurious or foolish conse- 
quences than that to which Goldsmith gave new wings when he sent forth 
the assertion— 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. 


It is rather sharp practice to encounter poetry with arithmetic, but it may 
be useful to hint, by way of illustration, that a rood of ground never yet 
maintained its man in England or anywhere else. It takes four roods 
of pretty good ground to maintain a sheep. Although England now main- 
tains at least three-fold the population of the time ere her griefs began, it is 
found that even in her richest agricultural districts sixteen roods are 
required to maintain a man. In Ireland an attempt was made to make ten 
roods maintain their man—perhaps the nearest approach ever made in 
these latitudes to the Goldsmithian proportions—and we saw and felt what 
it came to. 


And so he goes on with curious detuil to expose one by one the 
pathetic crotchets of sentimentalists. 

The cares and fatigues of the office were not without relaxation. 
Now he was in Ireland with his friend Mr. Hill Burton; now, with 
the same companion, ‘jumping’ in Jura (for he protested it was 
impossible to ‘ walk,’ and only possible to progress there by ‘ jumps’ 
over hag and crag and bog). One year he was in Skye, another 
fishing by the Ettrick. another in Sutherland, letting few facts or 
fish escape him. Then he felt the glory of having no work to do 
to-day, of having no care for the morrow. Palmerston might declare 
war, but amongst the hills around Gairloch he would never hear it; 
Disraeli might change his policy, and Gladstone might denounce it; 
but neither the epigrams, which passed for convictions, of the one, 
nor the mellifluous sentences of the other, awoke echoes by the side 
of Loch Maree. What mattered it to “him, in his holiday enthu- 
siasm, even if, as he unreeled his rod, the keeper damped his 
matutinal ardour by telling him there was ‘only a happenin’ beast,’ 
or by grudgingly owning that ‘there micht be a traunsient brute.’ 
There he stood in the stream as the hours went expectantly by, 
cold, lonely and chittering; for though—as he wrote—‘the wind 
was in his eye and the water in his boots, yet hope, the charmer, 
lingers still in his heart.’ [The printers, to his vexation, would 
persist in printing the sentiment : ‘ Hope lingers in his hat.’] There 
he would stay ‘till the hour when no man can fish, and every sensible 
man takes thought of what he shall eat and how much he shall drink 
and wherewithal he shall be bed-clothed.’ 

Yet amidst all his amusements he had his eyes, ears, and mind 
open to everything. There was not a shepherd he met by the river 
side that he did not question, it might be about the relative feeding 
properties of the soil or feeding powers of the sheep and deer ; not a 
farmer did he meet and delight with his talk over their toddy at the 
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little inns, from whom he had not quietly extracted facts about the 
rental, manure, and cropping. Of course everything ludicrous took 
his finely outrageous fancy, as when he broaches a delightful theory 
that Highlanders kept to their native districts because of the diffi- 
culty presented to Highland emigration by the demand of a half- 
penny pontage at Perth. A local guide-book, having described some 
wretched elevations as ‘the most beautiful hills in Scotland,’ he is 
reminded of a funny passage in Miss Porter's ‘Scottish Chiefs’ 
(which he cannot possibly have read since boyhood) where she speaks 
of the Scottish army wheeling its march along beneath the frowning 
gigantic range of the Corstorphines. The absence of trees in Caith- 
ness caught his whimsical compassion, for is it not asserted that ‘ up 
Strathaladale, within the Sutherland boundaries, there is a clump of 
the scrubbiest birches that ever disgraced the name of “a wood ;” 
and the Caithness people came thirty or forty miles to picnic on that 
happy bog, and revel in forest scenery.’ This Caithnessian defect is 
visible even in the interiors of the churches, the timber in which the 
natives owe much more to the sea than tothe land ; and even pulpits, 
it is said, being ordinarily constructed, and that with little adaptation 
to altered circumstances, out of the wrecks of fishing boats. He 
audaciously asserts that ‘in one Caithness kirk which had been fitted 
tp with timber not much altered from the state in which it had been 
east ashore, a friend found himself embarked in a pew inscribed, 
‘The Brothers of Banff;’ while the minister appeared to be con- 
siderably at sea in a pulpit, which, as all men might read, had in its 
unregenerate days buffeted the waves as the ‘ Jane of Portsoy.’ 
Meanwhile, though enjoying richly the ludicrous aspects of every- 
thing, few men were more susceptible to the charms and beauty 
of: scenery,—the song of the birds, the glint of light and play 
of shadows upon the mountain side, the solemn loveliness of silent 
moorland lochs, and the hoary memories of historic scenes. Few 
men knew, few men gave him credit for deeper thoughts than those 
he spoke lightly and jocularly to his friends, and yet few could de- 
scribe better and feel more keenly than he, at once the humours of 
men, the pleasures of sport, and the picturesqueness and mystery of 


nature ; as we see in his paper on his ‘ Angling Saunter in Suther- 
land’ :— 


At Scourie, if the angler, slightly sated by diligence in his proper avo- 
¢ation, desires to seek variety of interest, he has it at hand. There is the 
island of Handa, probably the most stupendous cliff scenery in the British 
islands. No description, no expectation is felt adequate when, after the 
slow ascent from the landward side of the island, you at once stand on 
a wall of rock 700 feet sheer above the Atlantic, which chafes and thunders 
eternally against that mighty battlement. Here, the front presented to 
the assailing surges is without ledge or cleft that would give footing to 
a bird, or hiding to an insect. There you see it rent and worn by the 
storms of ages, and look down upon the fallen turrets and upon the savage 
and half-enroofed bays, within which the wild waters are at one moment 
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lying in grim repose, the next roaring and’ leaping in fierce impatience. 
Standing on this sublime rampart, awed by the alternating silence and the 
thunder of ocean’s artillery, as each slow, succeeding wave crashed against 
the repelling rock, or rushed booming into the caves and bays, a singing 
bird, unseen on the face of the cliff, sent forth a strain so low, so clear, so 
sweet, like a spirit visitant from some far and better world. Awe stole in 
by eye and ear in presence of that truceless war between the invading 
ocean and the defying land; but so it was—a deeper though less dreary 
dread came from the faint notes of that tiny and unseen songster. No fine- 
strung mental frame was required to hear in it an echo and memory of that 
“still small voice,’ which, issuing we know not wheuce, is heard ever and 
again amid the loudest storms and fiercest tumults of our mortal state. 


We think that a man who could write in such a strain and with 
such a style had powers of tender feeling and expression far greater 
than either the outside world, or even his intimate friends, ever gave 
him credit for possessing. 

In these angling expeditions Russel acquired a remarkable acquain- 
tance with the rivers and with their inmates; of every salmon cast 
and every bend of the streams; and of the deep mysterious question, 
‘ What is a parr?’ And his knowledge theoretical and practical ren- 
dered his frequent evidence valuable before Parliamentary committees, 
and his suggestions practical in legislation. Writing with readiness 
and fulness of information, his articles in the * Quarterly,’ ‘ Black- 
wood,’ and ‘The Scotsman’ were afterwards expanded into his well- 
known work on ‘ The Salmon.’ 

By the Ettrick, where he often resorted, he had much to try his 
skill, and a good deal more to try his patience; and we suspect the 
lowlanders were not so ‘poor spirited’ as the highlanders, who in 
Sutherland incurred the lofty contempt of the Southern keepers. 
* Them poach!’ said to the editor one of these who had confessedly ¢ dune 
something on his ain accoont,’ both with gun and leister, on his native 
Ettrick. ‘When I cam’ first, I gaed to the folk in the clachan up there, 
and said, quite bold, “I hear ye hae guns amang ye; you maun pit 
them awa’.” Ye’ll no believe me, sir, but the puir-speerited deevils 
actually did it. Besides, if ane o’ them does mair guid for himsel’ 
ony nicht than the rest o’ them, some o’ them is sure to tell: Hoo 
can folk be poachers when they've nae honour?’ It was on one of 
these fishing holidays that a clergyman met him, and on the editor 
asking him if he ever fished, he answered that ‘he was only a fisher 
of men.’ ‘Iam afraid you don’t make much of it then, rejoined 
Russel ; ‘ for I looked into your creel on Sunday, and there was very 
little in it.’ 

Every great conversationalist has his limited store of anecdotes 
which have seen an enormous deal of dinner service. One naturally 
compassionates the wives and offspring who have to listen to the 
same jokes with the same air of perennial surprise. With Russel, on 
the other hand, the effort was, not to evade, but to get the anecdotes 
-——‘Tell us that story again,’ people would ask, and certainly they 
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never asked in vain; and after all, what faint recollections remain 
of his talk, so vivid, so bright, so intelligent, so ready, so witty— 
only a few anecdotes with the ludicrous touches gone, only a few 
meagre jokes with the rich mellow fun away. At dinner topic after 
topic came and went; a new book, a new measure, politics, eccle- 
siastics, society, are all discussed, brightened by some fresh thought, or 
illustrated by some quaint story, each guest being with kindly tact 
brought into the tide of talk, as the host chatted and sipped his 
grog,—he having persuaded himself firmly that the doctors ordered 
him to take whisky on the precarious ground that they had ordered 
him not to take wine. One remembers vaguely how the conversation 
went. He may be speaking of the difficulty of conciliating those 
whom he has ridiculed in his paper, for those who have little dignity 
to spare cannot forgive the loss of it; and he mentions how Mr. 
Lowe one day wisely remarked, * You can’t unpull a man’s nose.’ 
The talk turns on Lord Melbourne, and he describes the interview 
between the easy peer who was shaving and the secretary to the Lord 
Advocate, when he brings before him the draft of some bill. ‘ Well, 
Mr. M., this is another of your demned Scotch jobs, I presume?’ 
‘Just so, my Lord; so, having settled the preamble, we will now 
proceed to the clauses.’ Strong-minded women are spoken of, and 
a lady remarks that one noted female emancipationist, of masculine 
appearance, is much more of a lady than one who had, the day before, 
sharply criticised her. ‘ Well, she is much more of a gentleman, at 
any rate, my dear,’ consolingly conceded the editor, with quiet sarcasm. 
Speaking of self-educated men, he mentions a remark by Emerson; 
when someone spoke of Abraham Lincoln as ‘a self-made man,’ the 
philosopher quietly said, as he thought of that ill-made figure, ‘ that 
saves Providence then a great deal of responsibility. The Ballot 
question suggests the case of a farmer, who said to his landlord, in 
disgust at the new Act: ‘ Afore, everybody kent that I voted for your 
lordship, but noo the waurst o’ ’t is, if I gaung to the poll, folk 
micht think I was voting according to my conscience.’ The editor 
relates his experiences of the Irish. He recalls instances of their bulls, 
as, for instance, the entry he found in the inn-album, by a Colonel: 
‘I stopped here by mere chance, and would advise every person to do 
the same.’ He recalls their inveterate desire of money—if gained 
without any labour: the boatmen in Killarney having coolly and 
objurgatively affirmed an object in the distance to be a ‘rale Irish 
eagle,’ while Russel’s companion in travel denied it. ‘In that case,’ 
replied his friend, ‘we'll soon know—if it’s an Irish eagle, it will 
pounce on the company and ask sixpence for showing itself.” The 
clergy are brought in for some chaff, and he mentions how Kinglake 
in his drawling tones remarked that ‘he thought the clergy could be 
indicted under the common law against fortune-telling.’ ‘As far as 
my experience goes,’ remarks a guest, ‘it is rather misfortune telling.’ 
Somehow the talk passes on to the humbug of servants’ registers, 
the keeping of which, he protests, is the easiest profession in the 
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world, and requiring the most limited of capital—for it only needs a 
pen, a sheet of paper, and a bottle of ink. The name of Charles 
Maclaren makes him tell how at a large party the grave and respect- 
able appearance of that gentleman suggested that he should be asked 
to say grace. In deep agitation he rose, and in confusion he began, 
and made one or two bewildered efforts to say it. At last, looking 
round the company in abject despair and anguish, the unfortunate 
victim to respectability exclaimed, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, my memory 
has clean gone to the deevil.’ * Why, your hair is getting grey, says 
Russel to a friend. ‘ Yes, but there’s plenty of it, at least,’ looking 
at the editor’s head, a Sahara of baldness. ‘Oh yes,’ added he; ‘you 
see mine preferred death to dishonour.’ 

Strangely few true anecdotes remain of him, although of no ‘man 
are there more false ones told, and often told very cleverly. Asking 
him one day if he had said some very witty thing reported to be 
his, he answered, ‘I only wish I could.’ Driving past a well-known 
daft man who was haranguing a crowd of little children: * Now, 
remarketl Russel, with a laugh; ‘give that man a little education 
and make him a minister, and, bless you, he would never be found 
out.’ Those very proper and pious persons who met him first with 
the notion ‘that he was that dreadful Mr. Russel,’ went away 
with the impression that he was a ‘most charming man.’ Old 
ladies without an idea behind their ringlets, old gentlemen without a 
thought beyond their denomination or their crops, sat and listened, 
worthy souls! as the editor poured out stories and made jokes, while 
they were themselves afraid to smile in case what he said was meant 
to be serious, and were afraid to look solemn in case he had meant to 
be funny, and therefore preserved an expression of wonderful mental 
and facial perplexity. ‘Poor old chap, I like him,’ the host would 
say, when the simple guest had departed in his goloshes. ‘ He is a 
very decent old fellow, do you know? though he cannot see a joke, 
and his grace is far too good and long for the dinner,’ he remarks 
as some respectable dissenting minister goes off. Absurdities and 
follies struck his humorous mind, but defects and weakness raised 
his pity. Benjamin Franklin tells of an old gentleman with one 
deformed foot, who always judged of a man’s character by noticing 
whether he looked at the shapely or the maimed limb first. Well, 
Russel would instinctively notice the deformed foot first, but he would 
pretend he had never seen it, and would act so that others might not 
notice it. This amiability pervaded his whole character. He could 
not blame in private, though none could hit harder in public, for he 
hated the infliction of pain on any being he met, and this quality 
servants knew to his cost; and he felt apologetic and awkward when 
he tried to find fault, as if he were really the culprit himself. And, 
curiously enough, though none were quicker to own the merit of 
others, he was absurdly shy and clumsy at praising; and as one who 
knew him well says, ‘he seemed to think there would be some of 
the snobbishness of patronage in praise for work well done ;’ while he 
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recognised without jealousy the talents of others, and even sometimes 
suppressed an article by himself to insert one by a friend which he 
considered more effective than his own, or rather than give dis- 
appointment. 

During the last ten years of his life he had more ease and could 
take more leisure, although he wrote constantly from sheer pleasure, 
and laughed at those who anxiously bade him give up work as being 
too much exertion. Certainly the old buoyancy had abated, the exu- 
berant spirits had diminished ; for after the death of one of his sons 
by drowning, which caused him unutterable grief, he never was 
quite the same man, although there was still wonderful vivacity and 
heartiness. Sometimes he went up to London, entering into the 
most brilliant political circles, gathering clusters of Liberal friends 
round him, in the lobby of the House of Commons, and at many a 
club, and getting in Parliamentary coteries refreshment for his jaded 
political ideas. Not that he considered London journalism itself 
devoid of narrowness, nor lacking an amount of Cockney arrogance 
and superfluity of ignorance on unmetropolitan affairs and interests, 
as if ‘ there were no world without Verona’s walls.’ 

In 1869 he visited Egypt, in order to be present at the opening 
of the Suez Canal, of which he wrote home graphic notes. The 
incongruities of the scenes and the gravity of the occasion impressed 
him with equal readiness, and through all the mischances of his 
journey he carried the same even good nature, whether through the 
inevitable sickness in the Bay of Biscay, on the third day after which 
he re-appeared on deck, ‘ looking purified by suffering,’ or during the 
miseries of Egyptian travelling, through unpopulated places by day, 
and in populated beds at night. Although as open to see the excel- 
lence of foreign ways and scenes as was that candid Aberdonian, who, 
on first seeing St. Paul’s, owned that ‘it made a clean fule o’ the 
kirk o’ Fittie,’ it may be suspected that he had some sneaking sym- 
pathy with the Scotch bailie who, on seeing the majestic Pyramids, 
asked, ‘What idiot biggit thae things?’ At any rate he enters 
extremely rapidly into Thackeray’s feelings when, in his book, the 
novelist said ‘they are very big,’ and then ‘dropped the subject and 
went home again.’ He tries his best, however, to write impres- 
sively, for he feels bound to say something. ‘And these are the 
Pyramids! is the first thought, if not the exclamation, of every be- 
holder; and in the mere fact that they are the Pyramids, whose 
history, builders, uses, and age, have baffled human inquiries for 
generations, is the source of the interest and solemnity with which 
they are gazed at. You feel that to see them is an event in your 
life, though you cannot satisfactorily explain to yourself why it 
should be so’—and soon. Neither do the sandhills, seen as he sails 
down the canal, impress him deeply when he discovers that these 
form the land of Goshen: ‘If that land was of old anything like 
what it is now, depend upon it, that when Joseph invited his brethren 
to dwell there, he only meant to be upsides with them for their pre- 
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vious maltreatment.’ But not lightly did he feel the moment when 
they arrived at Suez, and, ‘glad with grave thoughts,’ proved the 
triumphant success of that great work which brought east and west 
8000 miles nearer to each other. 

In November, 1872, he went abroad again, but this time it was 
the first serious attack of his illness which drove him away from 
Edinburgh at a season when, as in Pope’s Castle of Spleen, ‘the 
dreaded east is all the wind that blows,’ and sought a warmer climate. 
For some time he stayed in Arcachon and entered into all the beauties 
and interests of the place—such as they are. As a sportsman, how 
pathetically he laments the utter absence of life in the woods. ‘ For 
some years past everybody has been shooting everything, so that now 
nobody can shoot anything. During three weeks we have seen only 
one sparrow and heard another; and as to singing birds, such as the 
lark—of which the French cookery book so affectionately says, “ This 
charming songster eats delightfully with bread-crumbs”—it has 
arrived to them to be extirpated; and when some ignorant gull does 
appear above the horizon, shots begin going off all along the shore 
and from patiently waiting boats, as if a regiment of volunteers had 
broken into file-firing.’ 

He afterwards passed on to Portugal, whose lovely Cintra he 
admirably describes; to Spain and northern Italy, with eye more 
sensitive than most tourists to the beauty of the sunny South. On 
the whole he was not sorry to quit France, its formalities and its 
officialism ; as many will agree with him that, ‘though they manage 
things better in France, they manage them a great deal too much.’ 

Pleasant as idleness and travelling were to him, work and home 
were pleasanter still, and though a man of ‘ cheerful yesterdays and 
confident to-morrows,’ illness was reminding him that life is a very 
uncertain thing. In the frequent spasms of his complaint he some- 
times could only write kneeling. Yet how full of life and energy he 
was—so keen for work, so bright in society, so surrounded by old 
friends and ready to make new friendships. No one met with more 
people, and yet it is curious that he was miserably shy of public 
appearances, he hated to appear on platforms, he was in an agony at 
the prospect of making an after-dinner speech ; and when asked to 
stand as candidate for the Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen in 1875, he 
declined the honour at once. But in private he was not shy, and 
rejoiced in the presence of friends round his table. What a number 
and variety of faces had appeared there in Ramsay Gardens in old 
days, at Chester Street in later years, who talked and laughed their 
best! Thackeray, up in Edinburgh lecturing on ‘The Georges’ 
(when Aytoun bade him ‘stick to the Jeameses’), came and was not 
even cynical; James Hannay, clever and conceited, would tell his 
most ;piquant stories and prove his claims to a dormant peerage 
(which his host remarked ‘it would be more to the point if he could 
prove a dormant half-crown’) and then roll off with more than his 
usual sailor’s gait to the ‘ Courant’ office to write a spiteful article on 
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the editor of ‘The Scotsman;’ Mr. Grant Duff would come, fresh 
from some Elgin oration and with some fresh schemes on European 
policy ; Dr. Robert Lee, of Old Grey Friars, cleverest of ecclesiastics, 
most liberal of Churchmen, ablest of debaters, would often turn up, 
his fine intellectual face looking so sharp as he uttered his iced 
sarcasms at his ‘ pre-posterous’ brethren in the Church, or as he 
delicately cut up some ‘ pious goose’ of a minister who was stirring 
charges against him of heresy; Captain Burton even appeared in the 
course of going to and fro on the earth, and would tell some risky 
tales and utter some wild opinions on polygamy, and leave the impres- 
sion, as ladies hurriedly left him, that he had on emergency fed on— 
and rather enjoyed—a fellow-creature; Fitzjames Stephen would 
appear, not the least fatigued by his defeat at Dundee, having proved 
too good for the place, and very thankful for his new friend’s powerful 
support; George Combe and Hill Burton of course were of old fre- 
quent guests; and Lord Neaves, too, although of a different poli- 
tical faith, who would send upstairs for the presentation copy of his 
‘ Songs,’ which he knew was in the house, and give the company the 
benefit of his own musical interpretations, already very familiar to 
some of them. Now there came the Liberal whip to talk over 
political prospects, and get counsel about a new movement; and 
now local magnates dined who could tell the chances of the next 
Edinburgh contest or the new water scheme of the Provost; now it 
was Professor Huxley, so fresh, so unalarming, that, as a clergyman 
finishes saying grace at dinner, Russel exclaims, ‘ Halloa, was that 
you saying grace, Professor?’ ‘No, replies he meekly and blandly, 
‘I trust I know my place in nature.’ Russel’s house was the meet- 
ing place of all sorts and conditions of men—certainly not excluding 
clergy: dissenting ministers, narrow in doctrine and Radical in 
politics, holding protection in religion, and free-trade in corn; 
Broad Church clergy, whom he regarded as rational beings; worthy 
old moderate divines who were admirable at table and sadly dull in 
the pulpit, who preached the driest of sermons, and gave the driest 
of sherry—who, in fact, from the good wine and bad discourses they 
gave, as Lord Robertson of facetious memory said, ‘were much 
better in bottle than in wood.’ 

When people wish to know a man they are never satisfied till 
they know his creed, and in the case of Mr. Russel it is not easy to 
gratify such a wish. To pious temperaments who measure natures 
by the straitest of rules he was ‘a most regardless man ;’ and in 
spite of his steady attendance in Old Greyfriars Church, he was 
asserted, with pious recklessness of assertion, ‘never to be: in the 
house of God ;’ and when he ridiculed clerical folly and sectarian 
bigotry, they gave him up as lost: truly, as he said, his praise was in 
none of the churches. Brought up as a United Presbyterian, he died 
in connection with the Church of Scotland, having with many of its 
clergy much friendship, and with its general liberality of feeling 
most sympathy. An Established Church—whose policy he often 
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condemned, and whose flaws he never wearied of pointing sarcas- 
tically out—he yet maintained to be the best safeguard for inde- 
pendence of thought and expression, as lifting its ministers above 
the servile need of teaching for doctrines of God the commandments 
of the pews. He did not believe in hard, dry dogmas; he winced 
under dogmatic assertions which tried to define the incomprehensible 
and to limit the illimitable; and he did not trust in preachers who 
professed to know the mind of God when they did not even know their 
own. The fact is that in him there were, as in most men, two conditious 
of mind, one that was believing and the other which was doubting. 
These alternated according to temperament and society, and, like 
those old-fashioned barometers, with the figure of a man at one end 
and the figure of a woman at the other, one of which comes out to 
mark the weather as the other goes in, so according to circumstances 
and intellectual atmosphere, the feminine belief comes out as the 
masculine doubt retires. There was much of the old Scotch religious 
character in Russel to the last. As the language of the Catechism 
clung to his memory, so the religious associations and beliefs clung 
to his mind. Amidst all the Bohemian regardlessness of form, there 
was a deep vein of sentiment, which increased with his years. He 
loved religious teaching that was simple, and touched with a vein 
of true feeling, and he always retained a living awe of the un- 
seen and a loving reverence for the Master of our faith. No doubt 
the ‘articles’ he wrote did not exactly square with any articles of 
faith that men sign. He belonged, according to the saying, to that 
religion to which all sensible men belong, and which all sensible men 
keep to themselves.! 

His death was unexpected ; the symptoms which had startled him 
ever and anon were becoming more frequent, but yet he had no fear. 
One day, not long before his death, he had been at the office and had 
dictated three articles, one of which appeared five months after he 
had died. On July 18, 1876, when he was looking forward to going 
to the quiet and pleasant leisure of the country, he passed away, after 
a short illness, with the suddenness which attends heart disease. As 
the news of his death quickly sped, it cast a sorrow, sincere and deep, 
over the country, to which his writings had for a generation, to poli- 
tical friends and foes alike, been a source of never-failing delightful- 
ness. The untiring vigour of his work, the clearness and pith of his 
style, his skill in political dialectics, his unsurpassed political know- 


' It is useful to track a story to its origin; and as many attribute the saying 
to which we refer to Samuel Rogers and others, here is the true source, which is 
found in John Toland’s Clidophorus, c. xiii. ‘ This puts me in mind of what I was told 
by a near relation of the old Lord Shaftesbury. The latter, conferring one day 
with Major Wildman about the many sects of religion in the world, they came 
to this conclusion at last: that notwithstanding these infinite divisions caused by 
the interest of the priests and the ignorance of the people, all mise men are of the 
same religion; whereupon a lady in the room, who seem’d to mind her needle more 
than their discourse, demanded with some concern what that religion was? To 
which the Lord Shaftesbury strait reply’d, ‘‘ Madam, wise men never tell.”’ 
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ledge, his remarkable powers of sarcasm, his rare sense of the ludicrous, 
his wit and mirthfulness, were familiar to all readers. The real 
generosity of nature, the sterling honesty of purpose, the exquisite 
simplicity of character, the warm, genial, kindly, trustful nature, 
however, were known most to those who knew him best. Men who 
have held a prominent place in the world do not like to be fergotten 
when they die, or to think that their memory will soon pass from the 
minds of those they leave behind. Such a fate Russel really feared. 
It is natural truly to wish to be missed for long years to come, and 
to hope that in many a familiar gathering of old friends, 
Amid their good cheer 
Some kind heart may whisper 
‘I wish he were here.’ 


Amidst the now swiftly thinning ranks of his fast friends, that wish 
has been felt and uttered many and many a time, with all their heart, 
since he went away. Ht. G. Game 
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Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. 


CuHarpTtEerR LIV. 
TRUE LOVE. 


BOUT a month after Sir Duncan’s marriage, when he and his bride 
were in London, with the lady’s parents come to help in the 
misery of outfit, a little boy ran through a field of wheat, early in the 
afternoon, and hid himself in a blackthorn hedge, to see what was 
going on at Anerley. Nothing escaped him, for his eyes were sharp, 
being of true Danish breed. He saw Captain Anerley trudging up 
the hill, with a pipe in his mouth, to the bean-field, where three or 
four men were enjoying the air, without any of the greedy gulps pro- 
duced by too great exertion of the muscles; then he saw the mistress 
of the house throw wide a lattice, and shake out a cloth for the 
birds, who skipped down from the thatch by the dozen instantly ; 
and then he saw Mary with a basket and a wooden measure, going 
round the corner of the house, and clucking, for the fowls to rally 
from their scratching-places. These came zealously, with speed of 
leg and wing, from straw-rick, threshing-floor, double-hedge, or 
mixen ; and following their tails, the boy slipped through the rick- 
yard, and tossed a note to Mary, with a truly Flamburian delivery. 

Although it was only a small-sized boy, no other than the heir of 
the ‘Cod-fish,’ a brighter rose flew into Mary’s cheeks than the 
master-cock of all the yard could show, upon comb, or wattle. Con- 
temptuous of twopence, which Mary felt for, the boy disappeared like 
a rabbit ; and the fowls came, and helped themselves to the tail- 
wheat, while their mistress was thinking of her letter. It was short 
and sweet—at least in promise—being no more than these few words 
—‘ Darling, the dyke where first we met, an hour after sunset.’ 

Mary never doubted that her duty was to go; and at the time 
appointed she was there, with firm knowledge of her own mind, 
being now a loving and reasonable woman. It was just a year since 
she had saved the life of Robin; and patience, and loneliness, and 
opposition had enlarged and ennobled her true and simple heart. 
No lord in the land need have looked for a purer or sweeter example 
of maidenhood than this daughter of a Yorkshire farmer was, in her 
simple dress, and with the dignity of love. The glen was beginning 
to bestrew itself with want of light, instead of shadows; and bushy 
places thickened with the imperceptible growth of night. Mary went 
on, with excitement deepening, while sunset deepened into dusk ; and 
the colour of her clear face flushed and fleeted, under the anxious touch 
of love, as the tint of a delicate finger-nail with any pressure 
varies. But not very long was she left in doubt. 
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‘How long you have been! And, oh, where have you been? 
And how much longer will you be?’ Among many other words, and 
doings, she insisted chiefly on these points. 

‘I am a true-blue, as you may see, and a warrant officer already,’ 
he said, with his old way of smiling at himself; ‘when the war 
begins again (as it must—please God !—before many weeks are over) 
I shall very soon get my commission, and go up. I am quite fit 
already to command a frigate.’ 

Mary was astonished at his modesty; she thought that he ought 
to be an admiral at least, and so she told him; however, he knew 
better. 

‘You must bear in mind,’ he replied, with a kindly desire to 
spare her feelings, ‘ that until a change for the better comes, I am 
under disadvantages. Not only as an outlaw—which has been upon 
the whole a comfort—but as a suspected criminal, with warrant 
against him, and reward upon him. Of course I am innocent; and 
everybody knows it, or at least I hope so—except the one who should 
have known it best.’ 

‘I am the person who should know it best of all, his true love 
answered, with some jealousy; ‘explain yourself, Robin, if you 

lease.’ 
ra No Robin, so please you; but Mr. James Blyth, captain of the 
foretop, then coxswain of the barge, and now master’s mate of H. M. 
ship of the line “ Belleisle.” But the one who should have trusted 
me, next to my own love, is my father Sir Duncan Yordas.’ 

‘How you are talking! You have suchareckless way. A warrant 
officer, an arrant criminal? And your father, Sir Duncan Yordas, 
that very strange gentleman, who could never get warm! Oh, Robin, 
you always did talk nonsense, when—whenever I would let you. But 
you should not try to make my head go round.’ 

‘Every word of it is true,’ the young sailor answered, applying a 
prompt remedy for vertigo; ‘ it had been clearly proved to his know- 
ledge, long before the great fact was vouchsafed tu me, that I am 
the only son of Sir Duncan Yordas, or, at any rate, his only son for 
the present. The discovery gratified him so little, that he took 
speedy measures to supplant me.’ 

‘The very rich gentleman from India,’ said Mary, ‘that married 
Miss Upround lately; and her dress was all made of spun diamonds, 
they say, as bright as the dew inthe morning. Oh, then you will have 
to give me up; Robin, you must give up me!’ 

Clasping her hands, she looked up at him with courage, keeping 
down all sign of tears. She felt that her heart would not hold out 
long; and yet she was prouderthan to turn away. ‘Speak,’ she said ; 
‘it is better to speak plainly ; you know that it must be so.’ 

‘Do 1? why?’ Robin Lyth asked calmly, being well contented to 
prolong her doubts; that he might get the benefit thereafter. 

‘Because you belong to great people; and I am just a farmer’s 


daughter, and no more; and quite satisfied toremain so. Such things 
never answer.’ 
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‘ A little while ago you were above me, weren’t you? When I was 
nobody’s son, and only a castaway, with a nickname.’ 

‘That has nothing to do with it. We must take things exactly 
as we find them, at the time.’ 

‘And you took me, as you found me at the time; only that you 
made me out so much better. Mary, I am not worthy of you. What 
has birth to do with it? And so far as that goes, yours is better ; 
though mine may seem the brighter. In every other way you are 
above me. You are good, and [ am wicked. You are pure, and I 
am careless. You are sweet, and Iam violent. In truth alone, can 
I ever vie with you ; and I must be a pitiful scoundrel, Mary, if I 
did not even try to do that, after all that you have done for me.’ 

‘ But,’ said Mary, with her lovely eyes gleaming with the glitter- 
ing shade of tears, ‘I like you very much to do it—but not exactly 
as a duty, Robin.’ 

‘You look at me like that, and you talk of duty! Duty, duty— 
this is my duty; I should like to be discharging it for ever and 
a day.’ 

CT did not come here for ideas of this kind,’ said Mary, with her 
lips as red as pyracanthine berries ; ‘ free-trade was bad enough ; but 
the Royal Navy worse, it seems. Now, Robin dear, be sensible; and 
tell me what I am to do.’ 

* To listen to me, and then say whether I deserve what my father 
has done to me. He came back from India—as you must understand 
—with no other object in life, that I can hear of (for he had any 
quantity of money), than to find out me, his only child, and the child 
of the only wife he ever could put up with. Fortwenty years he had 
believed me to be drowned ; when the ship he sent me home in, to be 
educated, was supposed to have foundered wich all hands. But some- 
thing made him fancy that I might have escaped; and as he could 
not leave India then, he employed a gentleman of York, named Mor- 
dacks, to hunt out all about it. Mordacks, who seems to be a 
wonderful man, and most kindhearted to everybody, as poor Widow 
Carroway says of him, with tears, and as he testifies of himself—he 
set to work, and found out in no time all about me, and my ear-rings, 
and my crawling from the cave that will bear my name, they say ; 
and more things than I have time to tell. He appointed a meeting with 
Sir Duncan Yordas, here at Flamborough, and would have brought 
me to him, and everything might have been quite happy. But in 
the meanwhile that horrible murder of poor Carroway came to pass; 
and I was obliged to go into hiding, as no one knows better than you, 
my dear. My father (as I suppose I must call him), being bound, as 
it seems that they all are, to fall out with their children, took a hasty 
turn against me at once. Mordacks (whom I saw last week, trusting 
myself to his honour) tells me that Sir Duncan would not have cared 
twopence about my free-trade work, and so on; or even about my 
having killed the officer in fair conflict, for he is used to that. But 
he never will forgive me for absconding, and leaving my fellows, as he 
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puts it, to bear the brunt. He says that I am a dastard, and askulk, 
and unworthy to bear the name of Yordas.’ 


‘What a wicked, unnatural man he must be!’ cried Mary; ‘he 
deserves to have no children.’ 

‘No; I am told that he is a very good man, but stiff-necked and 
disdainful. He regards me with scorn, because he knows no better. 
He may know our laws, but he knows nothing of our ways, to suppose 
that my men were in any danger. If I had been caught while the 
stir was on, a gibbet on the cliff would have been set up, even before 
my trial—such is the reward of eminence—but no Yorkshire jury 
would turn round in the box, with those poor fellows before them. 
“Not guilty, my lord,” was on their tongues before he had finished 
charging them.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad! They have been acquitted, and you were 
there to see it!’ 

‘To be sure. I was in the court, as Harry Ombler’s father. Mr. 
Mordacks got it up; and it teld on the jury, even more than could 
have been expected. Even the judge wiped his eyes, as he looked 
at me, for they say he has a scapegrace son ; and Harry was the only 
one of all the six in danger, according to the turn of the evidence. 
My poor eyes have scarcely come round yet, from the quantity of 
sobbing that I had to do, and the horrible glare of my goggles. And 
then I had a crutch that I stumped with, as I sighed, so that all the 
court could hear me; and whenever I did it, all the women sighed 
too, and even the hardest hearts were moved. Mr. Mordacks says 
that it was capital.’ 

‘Oh, but Robin, how shocking ; though you make me laugh! If 
the verdict had been otherwise—oh, what then ?’ 

‘Well, then, Harry Ombler had a paper in his hand, done in 
printing letters by myself, because he is a very tidy scholar, and 
signed by me; the which he was to read, before receiving sentence, 
saying that Robin Lyth himself was in York town, and would sur- 
render to that court, upon condition that mercy should be warranted 
to the prisoners.’ 

* And you would have given yourself up ? And without consult- 
ing me about it!’ 

‘ Bad, I admit,’ Robin answered with a smile; ‘but not half so 
bad as to give up you—which you calmly proposed just now, dear 
heart. However, there is no need for any trouble now, except that 
Iam forced to keep out of sight, until other evidence is procured. 
Mordacks has taken to me, like a better father, mainly from his 
paramount love of justice, and of daring gallantry, as he calls it.’ 

‘So it was, and ten times more; heroic self-devotion is a much 
more proper term.’ 

* Now don’t,’ said Robin ; ‘if you make me blush, you may guess 
what I shall do to hide it—carry the war into the sweet land of the 
enemy. But truly, my darling, there was very little danger. And I 
am up for a much better joke this time. My august Roman father, 
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who has cast me off, sails as a very great Indian gun, in a ship of the 
line, from Spithead, early in September. The “ Belleisle” is being 
paid off now, and I have my certificate, as well as lots of money. 
Next to his lass, every sailor loves a spree; and mine, instead of 
emptying, shall fill the locker. With this disgusting peace on, and 
no chance of prize-money, and plenty in their pockets for a good 
spell ashore, blue-jackets will be scarce when Sir Duncan Yordas 
. sails. If I can get a decent berth, as a petty officer, off I go for Cal- 
cutta, and watch (like the sweet little cherub that sits up aloft) for 
the safety of my dear papa and mamma, as the Frenchmen are 
teaching us to call them. What do you think of such filial de- 
votion ?’ 

‘It would be a great deal more than he deserves,’ Mary answered, 
with sweet simplicity ; *‘ but what could you do, if he found out who 
you are?’ 

‘Not the smallest: fear of that, my dear. I have never had the 
honour of an introduction. My new step-mother, who might have 
been my sweetheart, if I had not seen somebody a hundred times as 
good, a thousand times as gentle, and a million times as lovely ———’ 

‘Oh, Robin, do leave off such very dreadful stories! I saw her 
in the church ; and she looked beautiful.’ 

‘Fine feathers make fine birds. However, she is well enough in 
her way; and I love her father. But for all that, she has no business 
to be my step-mother ; and of course it was only the money that did 
it. She has a little temper of her own, I can assure you; and I 
wish Sir Duncan joy of her, when they get among mosquitoes. But, 
as I was going to say, the only risk of my being caught is from her 
sharp eyes. Even of that there is not much danger; for we common 
sailors need not go within hail of those grandees, unless it comes to 
boat-work. And even if Miss Janetta—I beg her pardon, Lady 
Yordas—should chance to recognise me, I am sure she would never 
tell her husband. No, no, she would be too jealous; and for fifty 
other reasons. She is very cunning—let me tell you.’ 

‘Well,’ cried Mary, with a smile of wisdom, ‘I hope that I may 
never live to be a step-mother. The way those poor things get 
abused——’ 

‘You would have more principle, I should hope, than to marry 
anybody after me. However, I have told you nearly all my news; 
and in a few minutes I must be off. Only two things more. In the 
first place, Mordacks has taken a very great fancy to me, and has 
turned against my father. He, and Widow Carroway, and I, had a 
long talk after the trial; and we all agreed that the murder was 
committed by a villain called John Cadman, a sneak and a skulk, 
whom I knew well as one of Carroway’s own men. Among other 
things, they chanced to say that Cadman’s gun was missing, and that 
the poor widow can swear to it. I asked if anyone had searched for 
it; and Mordacks said no, it would be hopeless. I told them that, 
if I were only free to show myself, and choose my time, I would lay 
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my life upon finding it, if thrown away (as it most likely was) in 
some part of that unlucky cave. Mordacks caught at this idea, and 
asked me a number of questions, and took down my answers; for no 
one else knows the cave as I do. I would run all risks myself, and 
be there to do it, if time suited. But only certain tides will serve, 
even with the best of weather; and there may be no such tide for 
months—I mean, tide, weather, and clear water combined, as. they 
must be for the job. Therefore I am not to wait, but go about my 
other business, and leave this to Mordacks, who loves to be captain 
* of everything. Mr. Mordacks talked of a diving-bell, and some 
great American inventions; but nothing of the kind can be used 
there, nor even grappling-irons. The thing must not be heard of 
even, until it has been accomplished. Whatever is done, must be 
done by a man who can swim, and dive, as I can; and who knows 
the place almost as well. I have told him where to find the man, 
when the opportunity comes for it; and I have shown my better 
father, Robin Cockscroft, the likely spot. So now I have nothing 
more to do with that.’ 

‘How wonderfully you can throw off cares!’ his sweetheart 
answered softly ; ‘ but I shall be miserable till I know what happens. 
Will they let me be there? Because I understand so much about 
tides, and I can hold my tongue.’ 

‘That you have shown right well, my Mary; but your own sense 
will tell you that you could not be there. Now one thing more— 
here is a ring not worthy—although it is the real stuff—to go upon 
your precious hand; yet allow me to put it on—no, not there, upon 
your wedding finger. Now do you know what that is for?’ 

‘For me, I suppose,’ she answered, blushing with pleasure and 
admiration ; * but it is too good, too beautiful, too costly.’ 

‘Not half good enough. Though, to tell you the truth, it cannot 
be matched easily; any more than you can. But I know where to 
get those things. Now promise me to wear it, when you think of 
me; and the one habit will confirm the other. But the more im- 
portant part is this, and the last thing for me to say to you. Your 
father still hates my name, I fear. Tell him every word I have told 
you; and perhaps it will bring him half-way round. Sooner, or 
later, he must come round; and the only way to do it, is to work 
him slowly. When he sees in how many ways I have been wronged, 
and how beautifully I have borne it all, he will begin to say to him- 
self—“ Now this young man may be improving.” But he never will 
say, “ He hath no need of it.”’ 

*I should rather think not, you conceited Robin; or whatever 
else I am to call you now. But I bargain for one thing—whatever 
may happen, I shall never call you anything else but Robin. It suits 
you, and you look well with it. Yordas indeed, or whatever it may 
be > 





‘No bargain is valid without a seal—’ &e., &c. In the old, but 


ever vivid way, they went on, until they were forced to part, at the 
Y¥2 
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very lips of the house itself, after longing lingerings. The air of 
the fields was sweet with summer fragrance, and the breath of night: 
the world was ripe with soft repose, whose dreams were hope and’ 
happiness; and the heaven spread some gentle stars, to show man- 
kind the way to it. Then a noble perfume strewed the ambient air 
with stronger presence; as the farmer, in his shirt-sleeves, came, 


with a long clay pipe, and grumbled, ‘ Wherever is our Mary, all this: 
time?’ 


Cuapter LV. 
NICHOLAS THE FISH. 


Five hundred years ago there was a great Italian swimmer, ever 
greater than our Captain Webb; inasmuch as he had, what the wags 
of the age unjustly ascribe to our hero, that is to say, web-toes and 
fingers. This capable man could, if history be true, not only swinr 
for a week without ceasing (reassuring solid nature, now and then, 
by a gulp of live fish), but also could expand his chest so considerably, 
that it held enough air for a day’s consumption. Fortified thus, he 
explored Charybdis, and all the Liparic whirlpools, and could have 
found Cadman’s gun anywhere, if it had only been there. But at 
last the sea had its revenge upon him, through the cruel insistence of 
his king. 

No man so amphibious has since arisen, through the unfathomed 
tide of time. But a swimmer and diver of great repute was now 
living not far from Teesmouth. That is to say, he lived there, when- 
ever the state of the weather, or the time of year, stranded him in 
dry misery. Those who have never come across a man of this 
description might suppose that he was happy and content at home 
with his wife and growing family, assuaging the brine in the 
delightful manner commended by Hero to Leander. But, alas! it 
was not so at all. The temper of the man was very slow to move, 
as generally happens with deep-chested men; and a little girl might 
lead him witb her finger on the shore ; and he liked to try to smell 
land-flowers, which in his opinion were but weeds. But if a man 
cannot control his heart, in the very middle of his system, how can 
he hope to command his skin, that unscientific frontier of his 
frame ? 

‘Nicholas the Fish,’ as his neighbours (whenever, by coming 
ashore, he had such treasures) contemptuously called him, was 
endowed from his birth with a peculiar skin, and by exercise had 
improved it. Its virtue was excessive thickness—such as a writer 
should pray for—protected also by powerful hairiness, largely admired 
by those with whom it is restricted to the head. 

Unhappily for Nicholas, the peremptory poises of nature struck 
a line with him ; and this was his line of flotation. From perpetual 
usage, this was drawn, obliquely indeed, but as definitely as it is 
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upon a ship of uniform displacement, a yacht for instance, or a man- 
of-war. Below that line, scarcely anything could hurt him; but 
above it he was most sensitive, unless he were continually wetted ; 
and the flies, and the gnats, and many other plagues of England, 
with one accord pitched upon him, and pitched into him, during his 
short dry intervals, with a bracing sense of saline draught. Also the 
sun, and the wind, and even the moon, took advantage of him, when 
unwetted. 

This made his dry periods a purgatory to him; and no sooner did 
he hear from Mr. Mordacks of a promising job under water, than he 
drew breath enough for a ten-fathom dive, and bursting from long 
despair, made a great slap at the flies beneath his collar-bone. The 
sound was like a drum which two men strike; and his wife, who was 
devoted to him, hastened home from the adjoining parish, with a sad 
presentiment of parting. And this was speedily verified; for the 
champion swimmer, and diver, set forth that very day for Bempton 
Warren, where he was to have a private meeting with the general 
factor. 

Now it was a great mistake to think—as many people at this 
time did, both in Yorkshire and Derbyshire—that the gulf of con- 
nubial cares had swallowed the great Roman hero, Mordacks. Un- 
armed, and even without his gallant roadster to support him, he had 
leaped into that Curtian lake, and had fought a good fight at the 
bottom of it. The details are highly interesting, and the chronicle 
might be useful; but, alas! there is no space left for it. It is enough, 
and a great thing too, to say that he emerged triumphant, reduced 
his wife into very good condition, and obtained the due mastery of 
her estates, and lordship of the household. 

Refreshed and recruited by the home campaign, and having now 
a double base for future operations—York city, with the fosse of Ouse 
in the east, and Pretorian Hill, Derbyshire, westward—Mordacks 
returned, with a smack of lip more dry than amontilladissimo, to the 
strict embrace of business. So far as the needs of the body were con- 
cerned, he might have done handsomely without any business; but. 
having no flesh fit to weigh against his mind, he gave preference to 
the latter. Now the essence of his nature was to take strong views ; 
not hastily—if he could help it—nor through narrow aspect of 
prejudice, but with power of insight (right, or wrong) and stern fixity 
thereafter. He had kept his opinion about Sir Duncan Yordas much 
longer than usual pending, being struck with the fame of the man, 
and his manner, and generous impulsive nature. All these he still 
admired, but felt that the mind was far too hasty; and to put it in 
his own strong way, that Sir Duncan (whatever he might be in India) 
had been but a fool in England. Why had he cast away his claim on 
Scargate, and foiled the factor’s own pet scheme for a great triumph 
over the lawyers? And why condemn his only son, when found with 
such skill and at heavy expense, without even hearing both sides of 
the tale? Last, but not least, what induced him to marry, when 
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amply old enough to know better, a girl, who might be well enough 
in her way, but had no family estate to bring, was shrewdly suspected 
of a cutting tongue, and had more than once been anything but 
polite to Geoffrey Mordacks ? 

Although this gentleman was not a lawyer, and indeed bore a 
tyrannous hate against that gentle and most precious class, he shared 
the solicitor’s just abhorrence of the word ‘ farewell,’ when addressed to 
him by anyone of good substance. He resolved that his attentions 
should not cease, though undervalued for the moment, but should be 
continued to the son and heir—whose remainder in tail subsisted still, 
though it might be hard to substantiate—and when his cousin Lan- 
celot should come into possession, he might find a certain factor to 
grapple him. Mr. Mordacks hated Lancelot, and had carried out his 
banishment with intense enjoyment, holding him, as in a wrench- 
hammer, all the way, silencing his squeaks with another turn of screw, 
and as eager to crack him as if he were a nut, the first that turns 
auburn in September. 

This being the condition of so powerful a mind, facts very speedily 
shaped themselves thereto, as they do when the power of an eminent 
orator lays hold of them, and crushes them, and they cannot even 
squeak. Or even as a still more eminent ’bus-driver, when the street 
is blocked and there seems to be no room for his own thumb, yet 
(with a gentle whistle, and a wink) solves the jostling stir and bulk, 
makes obstructive traffic slide, like an eddy obsequious, beside him, 
and behind, and comes forth as the first of an orderly procession to- 
wards the public-house of his true love. 

Now if anything, beyond his own convictions, were wanted to set 
this great agent upon action, soon it was found in York summer 
assizes, and the sudden inrush of evidence, which—no matter how a 
case has been prepared—gets pent up always for the bar and bench. 
Then Robin Lyth came with a gallant dash, and offered himself as a 
sacrifice, if needful ; which proved both his eourage and his common 
sense in waiting till duty demanded him. Mordacks was charmed 
with this young man, not only for proving his own judgment right, 
but also for possessing a quickness of decision, akin to his own, and 
having smack of illegality. 

With vigour, thus renewed by many interests and motives, the 
general and generous factor kept his appointment in Bempton 
Warren. Since the distressing, but upon the whole desirable decease 
of that poor Rickon Goold, the lonely hut, in which he breathed his 
last, had not been by any means a popular resort. There were said to 
be things heard, seen, and felt, even in the brightest summer day, 
which commended the spot to the creatures that fear mankind, but 
like their spectres. The very last of all to approach it now would have 
been the two rollicking tars, who had trodden their wooden-legged 
watch around it. Nicholas the Fish was superstitious also, as it 
behoved him well to be; but having heard nothing of the story of the 
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place, and perceiving no gnats in the neighbourhood, he thankfully 
took it for his short dry spells. 

Mr. Mordacks met him, and the two men were deeply impressed 
with one another. The diver admired the sharp, terse style, and de- 
finite expression of the- factor; while the factor enjoyed the large 
ponderous roll and suggestive reservations of the diver. For this 
was a man who had met great beings, and faced mighty wonders in 
deep places; and he thought of them more than he liked to say, 
because he had to get his living. 

Nothing could be settled to a nicety between them, not even as to 
pounds, shillings, and pence. For the nature of the job depended 
wholly upon the behaviour of the weather: and the weather must be 
not only at its best, but also sitting meekly in the right direction, at 
the right moment of big spring-tide. The diver was afraid that he 
might ask too little; and the factor disliked the risk of offering too 
much, and possibly spoiling thereby a noble nature. But each of them 
realised (to some extent) the honesty of the other; and neither of 
them meant to be unreasonable. 

‘Give and take, is what I say,’ said the short man with the mon- 
strous chest, looking up at the tall man with the Roman nose ; ‘ live 
and let live. Ah, that’s it!’ 

Mr. Mordacks would have said ‘ Right you are,’ if that elegant 
expression had been in vogue ; but as that brilliance had not yet risen, 
he was content to say ‘Just so.’ Then he added, ‘Here you have 
everything you want. Madam Precious will send you twice a day, to 
the stone at the bottom of the lane, a gallon of beer, and victuals in 
proportion. Your duty is to watch the tides and weather, keep your 
boat going, and let me know; and hereI am, in half an hour.’ 

Calpurnia Mordacks was in her duty now, and took her autumn 
holiday at Flamborough. And though Widow Precious felt her heart 
go pit-a-pat at first sight of another Mrs. Mordacks, she made up her 
mind, with a gulp, not to let this cash go to the Thornwick. Asa 
woman she sighed ; but as a landlady she smiled, and had visions of 
hoisting a flag on her roof. 

When Mordacks, like a victorious general, conqueror of this Danish 
town, went forth for his evening stroll to see his subjects, and be 
saluted, a handsome young sailor came up from the cliffs, and begged to 
have a few quiet words with him. ‘Say on, my lad; all my words are 
quiet,’ replied the general factor. Then this young man up and 
told his tale, which was all in the well-trodden track of mankind. 
He had run away to sea, full of glorious dreams—valour, adventure, 
heroism, rivers of Paradise, and lands of heaven. Instead of that, he 
had been hit upon the head, and in places of deeper tenderness, fre- 
quently roasted, and frozen yet more often, basted with brine when he 
had no skin left, scorched with thirst, and devoured by creatures whose 
appetites grew dainty when his own was ravening. 

‘Excellent youth,’ Mr. Mordacks said; ‘ your tale might move a 
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heart of flint. All who know me have but one opinion. I am bene- 
volence itself, But my balance is low at my bankers’.’ 

‘I want no money, sir, the sailor answered, simply offering 
benevolence itself a pipeful of tobacco, from an ancient bit of bladder ; 
‘I have not got a farthing; but I am with good people, who never 
would take it, if I had it; and that makes everything square between 
us. I might have a handful of money, if I chose: but I find myself 
better without it,and my constitution braces up. If I only chose to 
walk a league sou-west, there would be bonfires burning! But I 
vowed I would go home a captain; and I will.’ 

‘Ha!’ cried Mr. Mordacks with his usual quickness, and now 
knowing all about everybody, ‘ you are Mr. John Anerley, the son of 
the famous Captain Anerley.’ 

‘ Jack Anerley, sir, till better times; and better they never will 
be, till I make them. But not a word to anyone about me, if you 
please. It would break my mother’s heart (for she doth look down 
upon people, without asking), to hear that Robin Cockscroft was sup- 
porting of me. But bless you, I shall pay him soon, a penny for a 
guinea.’ 

Truth, which struggles through the throng of men, to get out and 
have a little breath sometimes, now and then succeeds, by accident, 
or the stupid misplacement of a word. A penny for a guinea, was as 
much as Robin Cockscroft was likely ever to see, for his outlay upon 
this very fine young fellow. Jack Anerley accepted the situation, 
with the large philosophy of a sailor; and all he wanted from Mr. 
Mordacks was leave to be present at the diving job. This he ob- 
tained, as he promised to be useful, and a fourth oar was likely to be 
needed. 

It was about an hour before noon of a beautifully soft September 
day, when little Sam Precious, the same boy that carried Robin Lyth’s 
note to Mary, came up to Mr. Mordacks with a bit of plaited rushes, 
the scytale of Nicholas the Fish, who was happy enough not to know 
his alphabet. The factor immediately put on his hat, girded himself 
with his riding-sword and pistol-belt, and told his good wife that 
business might take him away for some hours. Then he hastened to 
Robin Cockscroft’s house, after sending the hostler, on his own horse, 
with a letter to Bridlington coast-guard station, as he had arranged 
with poor Carroway’s successor. 

The Flamborough fishermen were out at sea; and without any 
fuss, Robin’s boat was launched, and manned by that veteran himself 
together with old Joe, and Bob, who had long been chewing the quid 
of expectation, and at the bow oar, Jack Anerley. Their orders were 
to slip quietly round, and wait in the Dovecot till the diver came. 
Mordacks saw them on their way; and then he strode up the 
deserted path, and struck away towards a northern cove, where the 
diver’s little boat was housed. There he found Nicholas the Fish, 
spread out in all his glory, like a polypod awash, or a basking turtle, 
or a well-fed calf of Proteus. Laid on his back, where the wavelets 
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broke, and beaded a silver fringe upon the golden ruff of sand, he 
gave his body to soft lullaby, and his mind to perfect holiday. His 
breadth, and the spring of fresh air inside it, kept him gently up and 
down ; and his calm enjoyment was enriched by the baffled wrath of 
hisenemies. For flies, of innumerable sorts und sizes, held a hopeless 
buzz above him, being put upon their mettle to get at him, and 
perishing sweetly in the vain attempt. 

With a grunt of reluctance, he woke to business, swam for his 
boat, and embarking Mr. Mordacks puiled him across the placid bay, 
to the cave where his forces were assembled. 

‘Let there be no mistake about it,’ the factor shouted from the 
Mermaids’ shelf, having promised his Calpurnia to keep upon dry 
land, whenever the water permitted him; ‘ our friend the great diver 
will first ascertain whether the thing which we seek is here. If so, 
he will leave it where it is, until the arrival of the preventive boat. 
You all understand that we wish to put the matter so that evena 
lawyer cannot pick any hole in the evidence. Light no links until I 
tell you. Now, Nicholas the Fish, go down at once.’ 

Without a word the diver plunged, having taken something be- 
tween his teeth which he would not let the others see. The watery 
floor of the cavern was as smooth as a mill-pond in July, and he 
plunged so neatly that he made no splash; nothing but a flicker of 
reflection on the roof, and a lapping murmur round the sides, gave 
token that a big man was gone into the deep. For several minutes 
no one spoke; but every eye was strained upon the glassy dimness, 
and every ear intent for the first break of sound. 

‘T’ goop ha’ got’ un,’ cried old Robin, indignant at this outrage 
by a stranger to his caves, ‘God niver mahd mon to pree intil’s ain 
warts,’ 

Old Joe and Bob grunted approbation ; and Mordacks himself was 
beginning to believe that some dark whirlpool, or coil of tangles, had 
drowned the poor diver, when a very gentle noise, like a dabchick 
playing beneath a bridge, came from the darkest corner. Nicholas 
was there inhaling air, not in greedy gulps and gasps, like a man who 
has had no practice, but leisurely encouraging his lungs with little 
doses; as a doctor gives soup to a starved boat-crew. Being hailed 
by loud voices, he answered not, for his nature was by no means talk- 
ative ; but presently, with very little breach of water, he swam to the 
middle, and asked for his pipe. 

‘Have you found the gun ?’ cried Mordacks, whose loftiest feelings 
had subsided, in a quarter of a minute, to the business level. Nicholas 
made no reply until the fire of his pipe was established, while he stood 
in the water, quite as if he were on land, supporting himself by 
nothing more than a gentle movement of his feet; while the glow of 
the touch-paper lit his round face and yellow leather skull-cap. ‘In 
coorse I has,’ he said at last, blowing a roll of smoke along the gleaming 
surface ; ‘ over to yon little cornder.’ 

* And you can put your hand uponit in a moment ?’ The reply 
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was a nod, and another roll of smoke. ‘ Admirable! Now then, Joe, 
and Bob the son of Joe, do what I told you; while Master Cockscroft, 
and our nimble young friend, get the links all ready.’ 

The torches were fixed on the rocky shelf, as they had been upon 
the fatal night ; but they were not lit, until Joe and his son, sent forth 
in the smaller boat to watch, came back with news that the pre- 
ventive gig was round the point, and approaching swiftly, with a lady 
in the stern whose dress was black. 

‘ Right,’ cried Mr. Mordacks, with a brisk voice ringing under the 
ponderous brows ofrock. ‘ Men, I have brought you to receive a lesson. 
You shall see what comes of murder. Light the torches. Nicholas, 
go under, with the exception of your nose, or whatever it is you 
breathe with. When I lift my hand, go down; and do as I have 
ordered you.’ 

The cavern was lit with resinous fire, and the dark still water 
heaved with it, when the coastguard boat came giiding in. The 
crew, in white jerseys, looked like ghosts flitting into some magic 
scene. Only the-officer, darkly clad, and standing up with the tiller- 
lines in hand, and the figure of a woman sitting in the stern, relieved 
their spectral whiteness. 

‘Commander Hardlock, and men of the coast-guard,’ shouted Mr. 
Mordacks, when the wash of ripples, and the drip of oars, and the 
creak of wood, gave silence; ‘the black crime commited upon this 
spot shall no longer go unpunished. The ocean itself has yielded its 
dark secret to the perseverance of mankind, and the humble, but not 
unskilful efforts which it has been my privilege to conduct. A good 
man was slain here, in cold blood slain, a man of remarkable capacity 
and zeal, gallantry, discipline, and every noble quality, and the father 
of a very large family. The villain who slew him would have slain 
six other harmless men by perjury, if an enlightened English jury 
had been fools enough to believe him. Now I will show you what to 
believe. I am not eloquent, I am nota man of words; my motto is 
strict business. And business with me is a power, not a name. [ lift 
my hand; you wait for half a minute; and then, from the depths of 
this abyss, arises the gun used in the murder.’ 

The men understood about half of this, being honest fellows in the 
main, and desiring time to put heads together, about the meaning ; 
but one there was who knew too well that his treacherous sin had 
found him out. He strove to look like the rest, but felt that his eyes 
obeyed heart more than brain; and then the widow, who had watched 
him closely through her black veil, lifted it, and fixed her eyes on his. 
Deadly terror seized him ; and he wished that he had shot himself. 

‘Stand up, men,’ the commander shouted, ‘ until we see the end 
of this. The crime has been laid upon our force. We scorn the 
charge of such treachery. Stand up, men; and face like innocent 
men whatever can be shown against you.’ 

The men stood up, and the light of the torches fell upon their 
faces. All were pale with fear and wonder; but one was white as 
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death itself. Calling up his dogged courage, and that bitterness of 
malice, which had made him do the deed, and never yet repent of it, 
he stood as firmly as the rest ; but differed from them in three things. 
His face wore a smile; he watched one place only; and his breath 
made a noise, while theirs was held. 

Then, from the water, without a word, or sign of any hand that 
moved it,a long gun rose before John Cadman, and the butt was 
offered to his hand. He stood, with his arms at his sides, and could 
not lift them, to do anything. Neither could he speak, nor make de- 
fence ; but stood like an image that is fastened by the feet. 

‘Hand me that,’ cried the officer sharply ; but instead of obeying, 
the man stared malignantly, and then plunged over the gun into the 
depth. 

Not so, however, did he cheat the hangman ; Nicholas caught him 
(as a water-dog catches a worn-out glove), and gave him to anyone 
that would have him. ‘Strap him tight,’ the captain cried, and the 
men found relief in doing it. At the next jail-delivery he was tried, 
and the jury did their duty. His execution restored goodwill, and 
revived that faith in justice, which subsists upon so little food. 


CuarTter LVI. 
IN THE THICK OF IT. 


One of the greatest days in all the history of England, having no sense 
of its future fame, and being upon a hostile coast, was shining rather 
dismally. And one of England’s greatest men, the greatest of all her 
sons in battle—though few of them have been small at that—was out 
of his usual mood, and full of calm presentiment and gloomy joy. 
He knew that he would see the sun no more ; yet his fear was not of 
that, but only of losing the light of duty. As long as the sun endures 
he shall never see duty done more brilliantly. 

The wind was dropping, to give the storm of human fury leisure ; 
and while a sullen swell was rolling, canvas flapped, and timbers 
creaked. Like a team of maliards in double column, plunging and 
lifting buoyant breasts to right and left alternately, the British fleet 
bore down upon the swanlike crescent of the foe. These were doing 
their best to fly; but failing of that luck, put helm alee, and shivered 
in the wind, and made fine speeches, proving that they must win 
the day. 

‘For this I have lived, and for this it would be worth my while to 
die; having no one left I dare say now in all the world to care 
for me.’ 

Thus spake the junior lieutenant of that British ship the 
‘ Victory ;’ a young man after the heart of Nelson, and gazing now on 
Nelson’s face. No smarter sailor could be found in all that noble 
fleet than this Lieutenant Blyth, who once had been the captain of 
all smugglers. He had fought his way up by skill, and spirit, and 
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patience, and good temper, and the precious gift of self-reliance, 
failing of which, all merit fails. He had always thought well of him- 
self, but never destroyed the good of it by saying so; and whoever 
praised him, had to do it again, to outspeak his modesty. But with- 
out good fortune, all these merits would never have been successes. 
One of Robin’s truest merits was that he generally earned good luck. 

However, his spirits were not in their usual flow of jocundity just 
now, and his lively face was dashed with care. Not through tear of 
lead, or steel, or wooden splinter, or a knock upon the head, or any 
other human mode of encouraging humanity. He hoped to keep out 
of the way of these, as even the greatest heroes do—for how could the 
world get on if all its bravest men went foremost? His mind meant 
clearly, and with trust in proper Providence, to remain in its present 
bodily surroundings; with which it had no fault tofind. Grief, how- 
ever—so far as a man having faith in his luck admits that point— 
certainly was making some little hole into a heart of corky fibre. For 
Robin Lyth had heard last night when a schooner joined the fleet 
with letters, that Mary Anerley, at last, was going to marry Harry 
Tanfield. He told himself, over and over again, that if it were so, 
the fault was his own, because he had not taken proper care about the 
safe despatch of letters. Changing from ship to ship, and from sea 
to sea, for the last two years or more, he had found but few opportu- 
nities of writing ; and even of those he had not made the utmost. To 
Mary herself he had never once written, knowing well that her father 
forbade it; while his letters to Flamborough had been few, and some 
of those few had miscarried. For the French had a very clever knack, 
just now, of catching the English despatch-boats; in most of which 
they found accounts of their own thrashings, as a listener catches bad 
news of himself. But none of these led them to improve their 
conduct. 

Flamborough (having felt certain that Robin could never exist 
without free-trade, and missing many little courtesies that flowed 
from his liberal administration) was only too ready to iament his 
death, without insisting on particulars. Even as a man who has fore- 
told a very destructive gale of wind tempers with the pride of truth 
the sorrow which he ought to feel for his domestic chimney-pots (as 
soon as he finds them upon his lawn), so little Denmark, while bewail- 
ing, accepted the loss as a compliment to its own renowned sagacity. 

But Robin knew not, until last night, that he was made dead at 
Flamborough, through the wreck of a ship which he had quitted a 
month before she was cast away. And now, at last, he only heard 
that news by means of his shipmate, Jack Anerley. Jack was a 
thorough-going sailor now, easy, and childish, and full of the present, 
leaving the past to cure, and the future to care for itself, as might be. 
He had promised Mr. Mordacks and Robin Cockscroft to find out 
Robin Lyth, and tell him all about the conviction of John Cadman; 
and knowing his name in the navy, and that of his ship, he had done 
so, after in-and-out chase. But there for the time he had rested from 
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his labours, and left ‘ Davy Jones’ to send back word about it ; which 
that Pelagian Davy fails to do, unless the message is enshrined in a 
bottle, for which he seems to cherish true naval regard. 

In this state of things, the two brothers-in-law—as they fully 
intended to be by and by—were going into this tremendous battle ; 
Jack as a petty officer, ‘and Robin as a junior lieutenant of Lord 
Nelson’s ship. Already had Jack Anerley begun to feel for Robin— 
or Lieutenant Blyth as he now was called—that liking of admiration 
which his clear free manner, and quickness of resource, and agreeable 
smile in the teeth of peril had won for him, before he had the legal 
right to fight much. And Robin—as he shall still be called, while 
the memory of Flamborough endures—regarded Jack Anerley with 
fatherly affection, and hoped to put strength into his character. 

However, one necessary step towards that, is to keep the character 
surviving; and in the world’s pell-mell now beginning, the uproar 
alone was enough to kill some, and the smoke sufficient to choke the 
rest. Many a British sailor, who, by the mercy of Providence, sur- 
vived that day, never could hear a word concerning any other battle 
(even though ason of his own delivered it down a trumpet), so furious 
was the concussion of the air, the din of roaring metal, and the clash 
of cannon-balls which met in the air, and split up into founts of iron. 

No less than seven French and Spanish ships agreed with one 
accord to fall upon and destroy Lord Nelson’s ship. And if they had 
only adopted a rational mode of doing it, and shot straight, they could 
hardly have helped succeeding. Even as it was, they succeeded far too 
well. For they managed to make England rue the tidings of her 
greatest victory. 

In the storm, and whirl, and flame of battle, when shot flew as 
close as the teeth of a hay-rake, and fire blazed into furious eyes, and 
then with a blow was quenched for ever, and raging men flew into 
pieces, some of which killed their dearest friends—who was he that 
could do more than attend to his own business? Nelson had known 
that it would be so, and had twice enjoined it, in his orders ; and when 
he was carried down to die, his dying mind was still on this. Robin Lytk 
was close to him when he fell, and helped to bear him to his plank 
of death ; and came back with orders not to speak but work. 

Then ensued that crowning effort of misplaced audacity—the 
attempt to board, and carry by storm, the ship that still was Nelson’s. 
The captain of the ‘ Redoutable’ saw, through an alley of light, 
between walls of smoke, that the quarter-deck of the ‘ Victory’ had 
plenty of corpses, but scarcely a life upon it. Also he felt (from the 
comfort to his feet, and the increasing firmness of his spinal column) 
that the heavy British guns, upon the lower-decks, had ceased to 
throb, and thunder, into his own poor ship. With a bound of high 
spirits, he leaped to a pleasing conclusion ; and shouted, ‘ Forward, 
my brave sons! We will take the vessel of war, of that Nielson!’ 

This however proved to be beyond his power; partly through the 
inborn absurdity of the thing; and partly, no doubt, through the 
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quick perception and former vocation of Robin Lyth. What would 
England have said if her greatest hero had breathed his last in French 
arms, and a captive to the Frenchman? Could Nelson himself have 
departed thus, to a world in which he never could have put the matter 
straight ? The wrong would have been redressed very smartly here ; 
but perhaps outside his knowledge. Even to dream of it awakes a 
shudder; yet outrages almost as great have triumphed; and nothing 
is quite beyond the irony of fate. 

But if free-trade cannot be shown, as yet, to have won for our 
country any other blessing, it has earned the last atom of our patience 
and fortitude by its indirect benevolence at this great time. With- 
out free-trade—in its sweeter, and more innocent maidenhood of 
smuggling—there never could have been on board that English ship 
the ‘ Victory,’ a man, unless he were a runagate, with a mind of such 
laxity as to understand French. But Robin Lyth caught the French 
captain’s words ; and with two bounds and a holloa called up Britons 
from below. By this time a swarm of brave Frenchmen was gathered 
in the mizen-chains and gangways of their ship, waiting for a lift of 
the sea to launch them into the English outworks. And scarcely a 
dozen Englishmen were alive within hail to encounter them. Not 
even an officer, till Robin Lyth returned, was there to take command 
of them. The foremost and readiest there was Jack Anerley, with a 
boarder’s pike and a brace of ship pistols, and his fine ruddy face 
screwed up, as firm as his father’s before a big sale of wheat. * Come 
on, you froggies; we are ready for you,’ he shouted, as if he hada 
hundred men in ambush. 

They, for their part, failed to enter into the niceties of his language 
—which difficulty somehow used never to be felt among classic 
warriors; yet from his manner and position they made out that he 
offered let and hindrance. To remove him from their course, they 
began to load guns, or to look about for loaded ones, postponing their 
advance until he should cease to interfere ; so clear at that time was 
the Gallic perception of an English sailor’s fortitude. Seeing this to 
be so, Jack (whose mind was not well balanced) threw a powder-case 
amongst them, and exhibited a dance. But this was cut short by a 
hand-grenade ; and before he had time to recover from that, the deck 
within a yard of his head flew open, and a stunning crash went by. 

Poor Jack Anerley lay quite senseless ; while ten or twelve men 
(who were rushing up to repel the enemy) fell, and died, in a hurri- 
cane of splinters. A heavy round shot fired up from the enemy’s 
main-deck had shattered all before it; and Jack might thank the 
grenade that he lay on his back while the havoc swept over. Still, 
his peril was hot ; for a volley of musketry whistled and rang around 
him ; and at least a hundred and fifty men were watching their time 
to leap down on him. 

Everything now looked as bad as could be, with the drifting of the 
smoke, and the flare of fire, and the pelting of bullets, and of grapnel 
from cohorns, and the screams of Frenchmen exulting vastly, with 
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scarcely any Englishmen to stop them. It seemed as if they were to 
do as they pleased, level the bulwarks of English rights, and cover 
themselves with more glory than ever. But while they yet waited to 
give one more scream, a very different sound arose. Powder, and 
metal, and crash of timber, and even French and Spanish throats, at 
their very highest pressure, were of no avail against the onward vigour 
and power of an English cheer. This cheer had a very fine effect. 
Out of their own mouths the foreigners at once were convicted of 
inferior stuff; and their two twelve-pounders crammed with grapnel, 
which ought to have scattered mortality, banged upwards, as harm- 
less as a pod discharging seed. 

In no account of this great conflict is any precision observed, 
concerning the pell-mell and fisticuff parts of it. The worst of it is, 
that on such occasions almost everybody, who was there, enlarges his 
own share of it ; and although reflection ought to curb this inclination, 
it seems to do quite the contrary. This may be the reason why no- 
body as yet (except Mary Anerley and Flamborough folk) seems even 
to have tried to assign fair importance to Robin Lyth’s share in this 
glorious encounter. It is now too late to strive against the tide of 
fortuitous clamour, whose deposit is called history. Enough, that 
this Englishman came up with fifty more behind him, and carried all 
before him, as he was bound to do. 


Cuapter LVII. 
MARY LYTH. 


ConqueEsts, triumphs, and slaughterous glory are not very nice, till 
they have ceased to drip. After that extinction of the war upon the 
waves, the nation, which had won the fight, went into general mourn- 
ing. Sorrow, as deep as a maiden’s is at the death of her lover, 
spread over the land; and people who had married their romance 
away and fathered off their enthusiasm, abandoned themselves to even 
deeper anguish at the insecurity of property. Sodeeply had England’s 
faith been anchored into the tenacity of Nelson. The fall of the funds 
when the victory was announced, outspoke a thousand monuments. 
From sires and grandsires Englishmen have learned the mood 
into which their country fell. To have fought under Nelson, in his 
last fight, was a password to the right hands of men, and into the 
hearts of women. Even a man, who had never been known to change 
his mind, began to condemn other people, for being obstinate. Farmer 
Anerley went to church in his Fencible accoutrements, with a sash 
of heavy crape, upon the first day of the Christian year. To prove 
the largeness of his mind, he harnessed the white-nosed horse, and 
drove his family away from his own parish, to St. Oswald’s church at 
Flamborough, where Dr. Upround was to preach upon the death of 
Nelson. This sermon was of the noblest order, eloquent, spirited, 
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theological ; and yet so thoroughly practical, that seven Flamborough 
boys set off on Monday, to destroy French ships of war. Mary did 
her very utmost not to cry—for she wanted so particularly to watch 
her father—but nature and the Doctor were too many for her. And 
when he came to speak of the distinguished part played (under Pro- 
vidence) by a gallant son of Flamborough, who, after enduring, with 
manly silence, evil report and unprecious balms, stood forward in the 
breach, like Phineas, and with the sword of Gideon defied Philistia 
to enter the British ark; and when he went on to say that but for 
Flamborough’s prowess on that day, and the valour of the adjoining 
parish (which had also supplied a hero), England might be mourning 
her foremost mpouayos, her very greatest fighter i in the van, without 
the consolation of burying him, and embalming him in a nation’s 
tears, for the French might have fired the magazine; and when he 
proceeded to ask who it was that (under the guiding of a gracious 
hand) had shattered the devices of the enemy, up stood Robin 
Cockscroft, and a score of equally ancient captains, and, remember- 
ing where they were, touched their forelocks, and answered, ‘ Robin 
Lyth, sir!’ 

Then Mary permitted the pride of her heart, which had long been 
painful with the tight control, to escape in a sob, which her mother 
had foreseen; and pulling out the stopper from her smelling-bottle, 
Mistress Anerley looked at her husband as if he were Buonaparte 
himself. He, though aware that it was inconsistent of her, felt (as 
he said afterwards) as if he had been a Frenchman ; and looked for 
his hat, and fumbled about for the button of the pew, to get out of it. 
But luckily the clerk, with great presence of mind, awoke, and be- 
lieving the sermon to be over, from the number of men who were 
standing up, pronounced ‘ Amen,’ decisively. 

During the whole of the homeward drive, Farmer Anerley’s 
countenance was full of thought; but he knew that it was watched, 
and he did not choose to let people get in front of him, with his own 
brains. Therefore he let his wife and daughter look at him, to their 
hearts’ content, while he looked at the hedges, and the mud, and the 
ears of his horse, and the weather ; and he only made two observations 
of moment, one of which was ‘ gee,’ and the other was ‘ whoa!’ 

With females jolting up and down, upon no springs, except those 
of jerksome curiosity, conduct of this character was rude in the 
extreme. But knowing what he was, they glanced at one another; 
not meaning in any sort of way to blame him, but only that he would 
be better by and by, and perhaps try to make amends handsomely. 
And this, beyond any denial, he did, as soon as he had dined, and 
smoked his pipe on the butt of the tree by the rickyard. Nobody 
knew where he kept his money, or at least his good wife always said 
so, when anyone made bold to ask her. And even now he was right 
down careful to goto his pot without anybody watching, so that when 
he came into the Sunday parlour, there was not one of them who 
could say, even at a guess, where he last had been. 
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Master Simon Popplewell, gentleman-tanner (called out of his 
name, and into the name of ‘ Johnny,’ even by his own wife, because 
there was no sign of any Simon in him)—he was there, and his good 
wife Debby, and Mistress Anerley in her best cap, and Mary, dressed 
in royal-navy blue with bars of black (for Lord Nelson’s sake), ac- 
cording to the kind gift of aunt and uncle; also Willie, looking 
wonderfully handsome, though pale with the failure of ‘ perpetual 
motion,’ and inclined to be languid, as great genius should be, in its 
intervals of activity. Among them a lively talk was stirring ; and 
the farmer said,‘ Ah! You was talking about me.’ 

‘We mought be: and yet again we moaght not,’ Master Popple- 
well returned, with a glance at Mrs. Deborah, who had just been 
describing to the company how much her husband excelled in joke- 
someness; ‘ brother Stephen, a good man seeks to be spoken of ; and 
a bad one objects to it, in vain.’ 

‘Very well. You shall have something for your money. Mary, 
you know where the old Mydeary wine is, that come from your 
Godfathers and Godmothers when you was called in baptism. Take 
you the key from your mother, child, and bring you up a bottle, and 
brother Popplewell will open it; for such things is beyond me.’ 

‘Well done our side!’ exclaimed the tanner; for if he had a 
weakness, it was for Madeira, which he always declared to have a 
musky smack of tan, and a waggish customer had told him once that 
the grapes it was made of were always tanned first. The others kept 
silence, foreseeing great events. 

Then Mr. Popplewell, poised with calm discretion, and moving with 
the nice precision of a fine watchmaker, shed into the best decanter 
(softly as an angel’s tears) liquid beauty, not too gaudy, not too spark- 
ling with shallow light, not too ruddy with sullen glow, but vivid— 
like a noble gem, a brown Cairngorm—with mellow depth of lustre. 
‘That’s your sort!’ the tanner cried, after putting his tongue, while 
his wife looked shocked, to the lip of the empty bottle. 

‘Such things is beyond my knowledge,’ answered Farmer Anerley, 
as soon as he saw the best glasses filled; ‘but nothing in nature is 
too good to speak a good man’s health in. Now fill you up alittle glass 
for Mary, and, Perpetual Motion, you stand up, which is more than 
your machines can do. Now here I stand, and I drink good health 
to a man as I never clapped eyes on yet, and would have preferred to 
keep the door between us; but the Lord hath ordered otherwise. He 
hath wiped out all his faults against the law; he hath fought for the 
honour of old England well; and he hath saved the life of my son 
Jack. Spite of all that, I might refuse to unspeak my words, which 
I never did afore, if it had not been that I have wronged the man. 
Ihave wronged the young fellow ; and Iam man enough to say so. I 
called him a murderer, and a sneak, and time hath proved me to have 
been a liar. Therefore, I ask his pardon humbly ; and what will be more 
to his liking perhaps, I say that he shall have my daughter Mary, if 
she abides agreeable. And I put down these here twenty guineas, for 
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Mary to look as she ought to look. She hath been a good lass, and 
hath borne with me better than one in a thousand would have done. 
Mary, my love to you; and with leave all round, here’s the very good 
health of Robin Lyth!’ 

‘ Here’s the health of Robin Lyth!’ shouted Mr. Popplewell; with 
his fat cheeks shining merrily ; ‘ hurrah for the lad who saved Nelson’s 
death from a Frenchman’s grins, and saved our Jack boy! Stephen 
Anerley, I forgive you. This is the right stuff and no mistake. 
Deborah, come and kiss the farmer.’ 

Mrs. Popplewell obeyed her husband, as the manner of good 
wives is. And over and above this fleeting joy, solid satisfaction 
entered into noble hearts, which felt that now the fruit of laborious 
years, and the cash of many a tanning season, should never depart 
from the family. And to make an end of any weak misgivings, even 
before the ladies went—to fill the pipes for the gentlemen—the tanner 
drew with equal care, and even better nerve, the second bottle’s cork, 
and expressed himself as follows :— 

‘Brother Steve hath done the right thing. We hardly expected 
it of him, by rights of his confounded stubbornness. But when a shut- 
up man repenteth, he is equal to a hoyster—or this here bottle. What 
good would this a’ been without it was sealed over? Now mark my 
words. I'll not be behind no man when it comes to the right side up. 
I may be a poor man, a very poor man; and people counting otherwise 
might find themselves mistaken. I likes to be liked for myself only. 
But the day our Mary goes to church with Robin Lyth she shall have 
500l. tied upon her back, or else my name’s not Popplewell.’ 

Mary had left the room long ago, after giving her father a gentle 
kiss, and whispering to Willie that he should have half of her twenty 
guineas for inventing things, which is a most expensive process, and 
should be more highly encouraged. Therefore, she could not express 
at the moment her gratitude to Squire Popplewell; but as soon as 
she heard of his generosity, it lifted a great weight off her mind, and 
enabled her to think about furnishing a cottage. But she never told 
even her mother of that. Perhaps Robin might have seen someone 
he liked better. Perhaps he might have heard that stupid story about 
her having taken up with poor Harry Tanfield; and that might have 
driven him to wed a foreign lady, and therefore to fight so desperately. 
None, however, of these perhapses went very deeply into her heart ; 
which was equally trusting and trusty. 

Now some of her confidence in the future was justified, that very 
moment almost, by a sudden and great arrival—not of Jack Anerley 
and Robin Lyth (who were known to be coming home together), but 
of a gentleman whose skill and activity deserved all thanks for every 
good thing that had happened. 

‘Well! I am in the very nick of time. It is my nature,’ cried 
Mr. Mordacks, seated in the best chair by the fire. ‘Why? you 
inquire, with your native penetration. Simply because in very early 
days I acquired the habit of punctuality. This holding good where 
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an appointment is, holds good afterwards, from the force of habit, in 
matters that are of luck alone. The needle-eye of time gets accustomed 
to be hit, and turns itself up, without waiting for the clue. Won- 
derful Madeira! Well, Captain Anerley, no wonder that you have 
discouraged free-trade, with your cellars full of this! It is twenty 
years since I have tasted such wine. Mistress Anerley, I have the 
honour of quaffing this glass to your very best health, and that of a 
very charming young lady, who has hitherto failed to appreciate me.’ 

‘ Then, sir, I am here to beg your pardon,’ said Mary, coming up 
with a beautiful blush. ‘ When I saw you first, I did not enter into 
your—your P 

‘ My outspoken manner and short business style. But I hope that 
you have come to like me better. All good persons do when they 
come to know me.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I was quite ashamed of myself when I came to learn all 
that you have done for somebody, and your wonderful kindness at 
Bridlington.’ 

‘Famously said! You inherit from your mother the power and 
the charm of expression. And now, my dear lady, good Mistress 
Anerley, I shall undo all my great merits, by showing that I am like 
the letter-writers who never write until they have need of something. 
Captain Anerley, it concerns you also, as a military man, and loyak 
soldier of King George. A gallant young officer (highly distinguished 
in his own way, and very likely to get on in virtue of high connection) 
became of age, some few weeks back; and being the heir to large 
estates, determined to entail them. I speak as in a parable. My 
meaning is one which the ladies will gracefully enter into. Being a 
large heir, he is not selfish, but would fain share his blessings with a 
little one. In a word, he is to marry a very beautiful young lady, 
to-morrow, and under my agency. But he has a very delightful 
mother, and an aunt of a lofty and commanding mind, whose views, 
however, are comparatively narrow. For a hasty, brief season they will 
be wroth, and it would be unjust to be angry with them. But love’s 
indignation is soon cured by absence ; and tones down rapidly into 
desire to know how the sinner is getting on. In the present case a fort- 
night will do the business; or if for a month so much the better. 
Heroes are in demand just now; and this young gentleman took such 
a scare in his very first fight that he became a hero; and so has be- 
haved himself ever since. Ladies, I am astonished at your goodness 
in not interrupting me! Your minds must be as practical as my own. 
Now this lovely young pair, being married to-morrow, will have to go 
hunting for the honey in the moon to which such enterprises lead.’ 

‘Sir, you are very right,’ Squire Popplewell replied ; and ‘ That is 
Bible truth, said the farmer. 

‘Our minds are enlarged by experience,’ resumed the genial factor 
pleasantly, and bowing to the ladies, who declined to say a word until 
a better opportunity; ‘and we like to see the process going on with 
others. But a nest must be found for these young doves—a quiet 
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one, a simple one, a place where they may learn to put up with one 
another’s cookery. The secret of happiness in this world is not to be 
too particular. I have hit upon the very place to make them thank- 
ful by and by, when they come to look back upon it—a sweet little 
hole half a league away from anybody. All is arranged—a frying pan, 
a brown-ware teapot, a skin of lard, a cock anda hen to lay some eggs ; 
a hundredweight of ship biscuits, warranted free from weevil; and 
a knife and fork. Also a way to the sea, and a net, for them to fish 
together. Nothing more delightful can be imagined. Under such 
circumstances they will settle in three days which is to be the master ; 
which I take to be the most important of all marriage settlements. 
And, unless I am very much mistaken, it will be the right one—the 
lady. My little heroine, Jerry Carroway, is engaged as their tactotum, 
and every auspice is favourable. But without your consent all is 
knocked on the head, for the cottage is yours, and the tenant won’t go 
out, even under temptation of five guineas, without your written 
order. Mistress Anerley, I appeal to you. Captain, say nothing. 
This is a lady’s question.’ 

‘Then I like to have a little voice sometimes; though it is not 
often that I get it. And, Mr. Mordacks, I say * Yes.” And, out of 
the five guineas we shall get our rent, or some of it perhaps, from 
Poacher Tim, who owes us nigh upon two years now.’ 

The farmer smiled at his wife’s good thrift, and being in a pleasant 
mood, consented ; if so be the law could not be brought against him ; 
and if the young couple would not stop too long, or have any family 
to fall upon the rates. The factor assured him against all evils; and 
then created quite a brisk sensation, by telling them in strict con- 
fidence that the young officer was one Lancelot Yordas, own first 
cousin to the famous Robin Lyth, and nephew to Sir Duncan Yordas. 
And the lady was the daughter of Sir Duncan’s oldest friend, the very 
one whose name he had given to his son. Wonder never ceased 
among them, when they thought how things came round. 

Things came round, not only thus, but also even better afterwards. 
Mordacks had a very beautiful revenge of laughter at old Jellicorse, 
by outstripping him vastly in the family affairs. But Mr. Jellicorse 
did not care so long as he still had eleven boxes left of title-deeds to 
Scargate Hall, no liability about the twelfth, and a very fair prospect 
of a lawsuit yet, for the multiplication of the legal race. And meet- 
ing Mr. Mordacks in the highest legal circles at Proctor Brigant’s, in 
Crypt Court, York, he acknowledged that he never met a more 
delightful gentleman—until he found out what his name was. And 
even then he offered him a pinch of snuff; and they shook hands very 
warmly, without anything to pay. 

When Robin Lyth came home, he was dissatisfied at first—so 
difficult is mankind to please—because his good luck had been too 
good. No scratch of steel, no permanent scorch of powder was upon 
him ; and England was not in the mood to value any unwounded 
valour. But even here his good luck stood him in strong stead, and 
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cured his wrong. For when the body of the lamented hero arrived at 
Spithead, in spirits of wine, early in December, it was found that the 
Admiralty had failed to send down any orders about it. Reports, 
however, were current of some intention that the hero should lie in 
state ; and the battered ship went on with him. And when at last 
proper care was shown and the relics of one of the noblest men that 
ever lived upon the tide of time were being transferred to a yacht at 
the Nore, Robin Lyth, in a sad and angry mood, neglected to give a 
wide berth toa gun that was helping to keep up the mourning salute, 
and a piece of wad carried off his starboard whisker. 

This at once replaced him in the popular esteem, and enabled him 
to land upon the Yorkshire coast, with a certainty of glorious welcome. 
Mr. Mordacks himself came down to meet him at the Northern Land- 
ing with Dr. Upround, and Robin Cockscroft, and nearly all the men, 
and entirely all the women and children of Little Denmark. Strangers 
also from outlandish parts, Squire Popplewell and his wife Deborah, 
Mrs. Carroway (with her Tom, and Jerry, and Cissy, and lesser 
Carroways—for her old Aunt Jane was gone to Paradise at last, and 
had left her enough to keep a pony-carriage); and a great many 
others; and especially a group of four distinguished persons, who 
stood at the top of the slide, because of the trouble of getting back if 
they went down. 

These had a fair and double-horsed carriage in the lane, at the 
spot where fish face their last tribunal; and scarcely any brains, but 
those of Flamborough, could have absorbed such a spectacle as this 
together with the deeper expectations from the sea. Of these four 
persons, two were young enough, and two not so young as they had 
been; but still very lively, and well pleased with one another. These 
were Mrs. Carnaby, and Mr. Bart; the pet of the one had united his 
lot with the darling of the other, for good or for bad there was no 
getting out of it; aud the only thing was to make the best of it. 
And being good people, they were doing this successfully. Poor Mrs. 
Carnaby had said to Mr. Bart as soon as Mr. Mordacks let her know 
about the wedding, ‘Oh, but Mr. Bart, you are a gentleman; now, 
are you not? Iam sure you are, though you do such things! I am 
sure of it, by your countenance.’ 

‘ Madam,’ Mr. Bart replied, with a bow that was decisive, ‘if I am 
not, it is my own fault; as it is the fault of every man.’ 

At this present moment they were standing with their children, 
Lancelot and Insie, who had nicely recovered from matrimony, and 
began to be too high-spirited. They all knew, by virtue of Mr. Mor- 
dacks, who Robin Lyth was; and they wanted to see him, and be 
kind to him, if he made noclaim upon them. And Mr. Bart desired, 
as his father’s friend, to shake hands with him, and help him, if help 
were needed. 

But Robin, with a grace and elegance which he must have im- 
ported from foreign parts, declined all connection and acquaintance 
with them, and declared his set resolve to have nothing to do with 
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the name of ‘ Yordas.’ They were grieved, as they honestly declared, 
to hear it; but could not help owning that his pride was just, and 
they felt that their name was the richer for not having any poor 
people to share it. 

Yet Captain Lyth—as he now was called, even by revenue officers 
—in no way impoverished his name by taking another to share it 
with him. The farmer declared that there should be no wedding until 
he had sold seven stacks of wheat ; for his meaning was to do things well. 
But this obstacle did not last long; for those were times when corn 
was golden, not in landscape only. 

So when the spring was fair with promise of green for the earth, 
and of blue for heaven, and of silver grey upon the sea, the little 
church close to Anerley Farm filled up all the complement of colours. 
There was scarlet of Dr. Upround’s hood (brought by the Precious 
boy from Flamborough), a rich plum colour in the coat of Mordacks, 
delicate rose and virgin white in the blush and the brow of Mary, 
every tint of the rainbow on her mother’s part; and gold, rich gold, 
in a great tanned bag, on behalf of Squire Popplewell. His idea of 
a ‘ settlement ’ was cash down, and he put it on the parish register. 

Mary found no cause to repent of the long endurance of her truth 
and the steadfast power of quiet love. Robin was often in the 
distance still, far beyond the silvery streak of England’s new salvation. 
But Mary prayed for his safe return ; and safe he was, by the will of 
the Lord which helps the man who helps himself, and has made his 
hand bigger than his tongue. When the war was over, Captain Lyth 
came home, and trained his children in the ways in which he should 
have walked, and the duties they should do, and pay. 


THE END. 





LANDOWNING AND CopPyRIGHT. 


TROLLING through the old town of Edinburgh on a summer’s 
afternoon with an English barrister, a quiet Tory of the modern 
school, it happened to the present writer (who may perhaps be excused 
for introducing himself as an Irish Liberal, more or less) to fall into 
some discourse concerning the existing state of the Irish land-question. 
Thereupon, the English barrister, with much warmth of manner, 
launched forth into an oration on the sacred rights of property, 
which, somewhat to his surprise, met with his companion’s entire 
approval, ‘Any attempt to interfere with property,’ the Irish 
Liberal agreed, *‘ whether on the part of the State or of an individual, 
is equally robbery and confiscation. To propose a redistribution of 
property, a Solonian seisachtheia, at the present day, would be a 
return to the unjust usages of a barbaric time, wholly out of concord 
with modern ideas of equity or common right.’ The English 
barrister was mollified by this concession to his opinions, as he 
considered it, and continued his walk untroubled toward the Ad- 
vocates’ Library. When we reached the interior rooms of that great 
collection, the Irish Liberal humbly returned to the previous question, 
and observed that all the store of books we saw around us had been 
gathered together by unjustifiable confiscation of property from 
private persons. The authors of those books had printed and pub- 
lished them, paying for paper, binding, and workmanship, at their 
own expense: and the State had then stepped in, with a demand 
that, besides meeting their share in all the taxes ordinarily due from 
other subjects of the crown, these particular authors should also give 
four volumes of their works to the British Museum, the two English 
University libraries, and the institution in which we then stood. Such 
a demand was a clear injustice. But here the English barrister 
wholly disagreed. He had forgotten at once all about the sacred 
rights of property, and he merely observed in an offhand way that 
the regulation in question was ‘closely connected with the law of 
copyright.’ The State protected authors in their claim to the 
exclusive monopoly of their own books; and in return it required of 
them these few volumes, obviously for the public good. When the 
Irish Liberal asked why the State should specially demand a return 
in kind from authors, when it protected the property of shoemakers 
without compelling them to give four pairs of shoes each for the use 
of the Indian army, he was informed that his ideas were wholly un- 
practical; and when he remarked that the Irish land-question at 
least was beginning to assume a practical shape, the barrister mani- 
fested such decided symptoms of unstable mental equilibrium as 
determined him not to pursue the subject at that moment, for fear 
of uselessly disturbing old and friendly relations. 
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Had this curious change of front occurred in one of our Keltic 
fellow-subjects, it might naturally have been attributed to that 
peculiar ataxy of our Hibernian cerebral convolutions which produces 
the familiar psychological phenomenon known asa bull. But in the 
sound and consecutive Teutonic intellect, it obviously called for 
further explanation. Land, the Tory begins by assuming, is property. 
As property, it belongs inalienably to its existing holders, except in 
so far as they may willingly give it away, sell it, or surrender it. To 
interfere with its tenure, even in a small way, and for a public pur- 
pose of supreme utility, is robbery and confiscation. The State has 
no right to act in such a manner. Books, on the other hand, are not 
naturally property, as land is, but merely become so by a special 
series of State enactments, known as the law of copyright. The 
State condescends to protect them, but levies a special tax for the 
protection. It takes, without payment, a certain number of volumes 
—whether four or four hundred is immaterial in principle—and it 
excuses the robbery on the casuistical plea of public advantage. It 
is spoliation for the State to make fresh regulations as to the holding 
of land by the starving peasantry of Connaught; since land is 
property, and the sacred right of property overrides all considerations 
of utility: but it is perfectly just of the State to rob poor authors of 
their books for the benefit of the wealthy Universities and of a rich 
learned profession ; since here the sacred right of property doesn’t 
count, and the utility of the books to the class who can afford to buy 
them (though they prefer to read them gratis) is undeniable. 

Now, I have ventured to introduce this little apologue because it 
represents the actual circumstances under which the present paper 
was conceived ; and I believe it is often best to set forth a question 
in the midst of the concrete surroundings which actually called forth 
the ideas one wishes to communicate. These two notions, that land 
is naturally property, and that books are naturally not property, 
represent the opposite poles of the whole great ‘subject which is now 
filling all our minds. Little as they seem to be connected at first 
sight, they are really the obverse aspects of a single question. And 
I may as well begin by saying outright that in my profound respect 
for the sacred rights of property—which are but a special outcome of 
the still more sacred rights of individuality—I yield to no Liberal 
and to no Tory whatsoever. Every attempt to interfere with those 
rights, whether made by despot abroad or by false democracy at home, 
I equally abhor. When a Bonaparte levies unjust taxes to squander 
upon the sweetmeats of a Prince Imperial’s birthday, or when a mob 
levies unjust taxes to spend the savings of the industrious upon the 
comfort or amusements of the improvident, I see alike an attack 
upon those sacred rights. The only question that we have to decide 
is this:—What constitutes property? not this:—What claim has 
property to our collective guarantee as a civilised community? The 
great danger of Liberalism at the present day is the danger that the 
demand for equal justice to all may be turned aside by ignorant or 
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unscrupulous demagogues into a crusade of the class who have never 
earned any permanent property against the class whose industry and 
economy has placed them in the position of capitalists and employers. 
This much I say at starting, not because I suppose my opinions a 
matter of any interest to the world at large, but merely to clear the 
ground from any unnecessary prejudice before we get under weigh 
with our main question. That main question is, the origin and 
nature of private property. 

A primitive hunter, seated beside an ancient river, fashions 
himself an axe or an arrow-head from a splinter of flint. The raw 
stone exists abundantly in all the cliffs about, and as yet it is 
nobody’s, or rather everybody’s who needs it. But the labour 
expended in fashioning it into a weapon or an implement gives it 
the intrinsic character of property. The hunter has made it for 
himself, and it is his,own. True, he may be too weak to protect it 
personally, and his tribe may not efficiently protect it for him, or 
may not protect it at all: but even if a stronger man takes it from 
him, there remains the root-form of the idea of property, a sense of 
injustice in the deprivation. It is this sense of injustice, first 
personal and then sympathetic, which gradually evolves the law of 
property amongst all the races of mankind. But deeper down than 
all law lies the feeling upon which it is based. The hunter feels he 
has a right to his stone hatchet: and when a stronger man takes it 
away, he feels hurt and ill-treated, even though he might himself 
similarly use a weaker comrade. When three or four men, sympa- 
thising with one another in this feeling as against all outsiders, do in 
fact mutually guarantee one another by force of arm against actual 
or possible depredatozs, the tribe has begun. Of course, as a matter 
of fact, they are originally bound by ties of blood, their sympathy is 
at first very imperfect, and they do commit much injustice against 
one another within the tribe: but still, a beginning of that mutual 
guarantee constituting public justice has thus been made. No social 
contract, in Rousseau’s sense, is ever entered into: but a vague social 
contract nevertheless grows up, and becomes more and more definite 
as societies pass from the savage to the civilised state. 

The hunter goes out with his bow and arrow, and shoots a bird. 
The live bird, flying wild in the woods, belonged to nobody: but the 
dead bird, being insomuch a product of his industry, belongs to him. 
If another savage wants a bird, he must not take this one, already 
secured, but must go out and hunt a live one on his own account. 
He may take it, to be sure, by force or fraud : but in either case he 
leaves the same impression of injustice behind, in the mind of the 
original owner. There is no depth of human life where you will not 
find this feeling. The man who has laboured for his own benefit 
expects or hopes to reap the fruits of his labour: and however 
common injustice may be in his tribe or country, however often he 
may aid in it himself, he cannot avoid feeling it as injustice when 
turned against his own person. 
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Slavery is a state in which this sort of injustice has become 
hardened into an organic custom. The slave labours, and is com- 
pelled to labour, for some one other than himself. His property is all 
taken away from him, and he himself is artificially made into pro- 
perty for somebody else. But such a state is itself a logical absurdity. 
If a man has not a right over his own person, there is no natural 
foundation for right at all. In slave-holding communities, law is 
merely the expression of an unjust convention between a small body 
of stronger and more powerful men, the slave-holders, against a larger 
but artificially weaker body, the slaves. It is impossible to discuss 
questions of right and wrong with slave-holders : we lack any 
common ethical ground. The public sense of Europe has now recog- 
nised this, and we conduct all political controversy at the present 
day upon the general ground that no one individual can justly own, 
or take away, the whole products of labour from another. We have 
reached a universal convention, a stage of unwritten social contract, 
at which every man’s sympathies in the main go so far with every 
other man as to guarantee him (roughly speaking) in the enjoyment 
of life, liberty, and the products of industry. For this purpose we 
keep up collectively a police force, courts of justice, an army (often 
misused), and other material guarantees : while we also rely upon a 
certain moral or reserve guarantee in the common sense of justice to 
be found in the body of citizens generally and in most individual 
citizens in particular. 

What is true of the savage hunter with his bird and his axe, is 
thus also true, and more practically true, of the more civilised work- 
man with his shoe or his coat. Setting aside for the present the 
difficulty of raw material, whatever object a man makes is his own. 
He can freely sell or barter it, and he can get in exchange the objects 
similarly produced by other workmen. If a man goes out into the 
unappropriated sea, and catches a sole, it is his; and we all agree to 
protect him in his enjoyment of it, whether he chooses to cook it and 
eat it himself, or to exchange it for some other product. To take it 
from him by force or fraud we all recognise as a breach of that law 
which we have collectively agreed to acknowledge ourselves and to 
impose equally upon others. If he makes a chair out of materials 
honestly bought, we similarly protect him. We have decided 
between ourselves to guarantee every man in the fruits of his labour: 
and even when we fail to do so, as in the case of the books—where 
we are parties to the forcible deprivation of individuals under the 
shield of law—we do so because we cannot collectively quite see the 
true parallelism of the facts. If we are once all convinced that it is 
just as unfair to take away a man’s books as to take away his fish 
or his chair, we shall all vote for sweeping away the unfair law at 
once. It is only a certain congenital British inability to grasp an 
abstract principle in its abstractness, which ever makes us hold to an 
inequitable practice. What a political reformer has to do at the 
present day is to show that some existing habit of the nation involves 
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injustice and inequality to individuals. Ifhe can succeed in making 
the nation see the inequality as he sees it, he necessarily and inevit- 
ably carries his reform. But then, to make Englishmen see the sun 
in the heavens at mid-day is often a hard thing; owing doubtless 
to the frequent and remarkable density of the British atmosphere. 

So far I have spoken of raw material, as though it were prac- 
tically inexhaustible and illimitable. If it were really so, there 
would be no land-question. But as a matter of fact, every kind of 
product involves raw material of some sort, and this raw material is 
always more or less limited, and often very strictly so. The primi- 
tive hunter can get abundant flint, it is true; practically leaving 
equal abundance for all who come after him; and so we may fairly 
say that the hatchet which he shapes from it is absolutely his. But 
the birds and beasts in his tribal hunting-grounds are comparatively 
few: and so in equity he can only share them equally with his tribe. 
Every other member has as good a right as he has to the wild 
animals themselves: and if he wantonly kills or injures more than 
his fair proportion, they have a just ground of complaint against 
him. Moreover, from a very early stage of human life, the land 
itself (that is to say in other words, roughly speaking, the aggregate 
of all raw materials) has been to some extent appropriated, if not by 
individuals, at least by tribes. The Algonquins and the Iroquois 
have their recognised hunting-ground, and they cannot trespass on 
one another’s boundaries without the probability of bloody reprisals. 
As time goes on, however, the tribal proprietorship in the land almost 
invariably merges into individual proprietorship: which at last be- 
comes an exclusive personal claim as against the community: and 
the rise of agriculture has much to do with this change. Hunting 
or nomad communities can own their land in common, seeking game 
or feeding cattle over it together: but agricultural plots must almost 
necessarily be made over to individuals, either in perpetuity or for 
terminable periods. In fact, one sees that right to pasture is often 
held in common, after the possession of arable land has become 
strictly personal. Somebody must cultivate the soil in civilised 
communities, and it has been a rough and ready way of securing 
cultivation to let the soil drop, either intentionally or through pure 
carelessness, into the hands of individual proprietors. More must 
shortly be said as to the steps by which this has been generally 
accomplished : but first a word as to the wide meaning of this rough 
expression ‘ land’ itself. It must be remembered that it practically 
includes, not only the cultivable soil, with its annual products, but 
also every kind of raw material whatsoever. Wood, water, coal, iron, 
metals, beasts, building materials, and all the various objects which 
we use in every industrial art, are all ultimately derived from ‘ land.’ 
So that the land-question really means the question of individual 
rights to the enjoyment of raw material No man can make a 
shoe without leather, derived from a beast, fed upon appropriated 
land: no man can write a book without paper, derived from plants, 
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grown on appropriated land : no man can live in a house that is not 
built on appropriated land, with bricks or stone derived from 
appropriated land. The land-question is not, as many people fancy, 
a mere agricultural question fo: farmers and labourers: it is a 
question that interests us all every day and all day long. We are 
paying rent to landlords on everything we eat, drink, or use. Only 
two things in or around civilised countries (roughly speaking) are 
unappropriated, the air we breathe, and the open sea: and the first 
of these we can only breathe from appropriated land or the Queen’s 
highway, while the second we can only reach by swimming from 
appropriated land, or by taking an appropriated boat. Every morsel 
of raw material about us is practically made over to somebody in 
some form or other. 

But raw material is not and cannot be in itself property; and 
there can be no sacred right in it as there is in individuality and its 
products. The soil, the coal, the iron, and the stone, were not made 
by any man, and do not by nature belong to any man. To adopt 
the language of one school, they were made by God, and are the 
natural heritage of all men; to adopt the language of another school, 
they existed there before we came, and they are the common stock 
divisible between us all by equitable arrangement. If a man in a 
Pacific island claims to own a certain stone hatchet on the ground 
that he made it, we cannot without conscious injustice deprive him 
of it; and we can always supply ourselves with a similar one by 
manufacturing it for ourselves from the raw stone or by bartering 
with him for it some product of our own industry. But if a man in 
a civilized State claims to own a certain field, or a certain mine of 
flints, we may ask him how he came to have a peculiar title to this 
special piece of our common heritage. Why should he possess it 
rather than any or all of us? Mind, I do not say we should at once 
decide against him ; I merely mean that his claim to it is not self- 
evident ; that it is not an obvious inference from our rough universal 
contract to guarantee one another in the free use of our own energies, 
as is his claim to the stone hatchet. On the contrary, it is at first 
sight a clear contravention of such contract. We have to ask first, 
how ought an ideal society to proceed in the apportionment of raw 
material amongst its members? Secondly, how have real societies 
actually proceeded in such apportionment in the past? And thirdly, 
if the two disagree, how must existing societies act so as to reduce 
any inequalities which may have arisen in the apportionment, with 
due regard to all equitable claims on every side? These are difficult 
questions, beset no doubt with many prejudices, but honest Liberalism 
must face them fairly and answer them candidly. There are some 
timid people who would prefer not to look the underlying principles 
in the face, because they fancy they see in them the awful hint of 
revolution. Depend upon it, revolution only comes when people 
shirk reform for fear of consequences. There are others who see in 
them the vague shadow of Communism. As anyone who questions 
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land-tenure is sure to be called a Communist, just let me endeavour 
to lay that harmless spectre. 

Communism is, in fact, an attempt to deprive people of the result 
of their labour. So far from proceeding upon the sacredness of 
individuality and property, it sets at nought those principles, and 
proposes to make every individual labour for the benefit of all the 
others, not of himself. It is in fact slavery disguised—slavery where 
men would work, not for a single master, but for that great collective 
master, the community. The shoemaker of the phalanstery shall 
make so many shoes per diem, and the phalanstery shall take them 
from him as soon as made, giving him so much of other products as 
it thinks good for him. There is consequently the germ of Commu- 
nism in every proposal to tax classes for the advantage of other classes. 
There is the germ of Communism in poor laws, and in all mob rule 
such as the Municipal Government of Paris, and still more of New 
York. There is the germ of Communism in many measures which 
our most Conservative legislators approve and applaud. But there 
is no Communism at all in enquiries which tend toward the equitable 
apportionment of raw material between the various individuals in 
the State. It is a Communistic proposal to take books from their 
authors for the advantage of the public, without compensation; but 
it is not a Communistic proposal to look existing land-laws in the 
face, in order to see how they arose, and what slow modifications in 
them may tentatively be necessary to secure the greatest enjoyment 
to every citizen of the results of his own industry. Enthusiastic 
young men revolted by existing inequalities, are apt to take refuge 
in ideal Communism as a remedy; and so perhaps foment revolu- 
tionary schemes with which they have no real underlying sympathy. 
But the way to prevent them from doing so is to point out the true 
demands of individualism—the freest possible market for industry, 
and the justest possible distribution of raw material. 

And now let us try to answer briefly the three questions pro- 
pounded above. First of all, how ought an ideal society to proceed 
in the apportionment of raw material amongst its members ? 

Let us suppose we have a clear field, with no old abuses to get 
rid of or minimize. Let us be a body of settlers, with our present 
developed sense of justice, going to colonise a wholly unoccupied New 
Zealand, in a distant hemisphere. Clearly, under such circumstances, 
we, the first shipload of colonists, have no abstract right to seize upon 
the whole country as our own private property, and divide it up in 
large tracts amongst ourselves, so preventing other colonists from 
settling in any part of it unless they choose to buy land from us. 
We are not the holders of any letters patent from God or Nature 
entitling us to usurp for ever so much raw material, and taboo it for 
our own use and benefit, against the equal right of all later comers ; 
nor do I see that we shall mend matters much if we hold letters patent 
from any lesser potentate, such as the Pope, the King of Spain, or 
the President of the United States. Again, we have no abstract 
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right to buy portions of the land from our own colonial Government, 
which is after all only another expression for our collective selves, 
We cannot rightly thus usurp the raw material belonging to the 
whole future community, and capitalize its present value for the 
benefit of the existing generation. _ The absolutely fair and equitable 
plan will be for us to vest all land in perpetuity in the State, that is 
to say, in the collective body of citizens, and then to let out portions 
of it among ourselves at fair and equitable rentals, such rentals being 
subject to revision at certain stated intervals. Of course I cannot 
pretend here to sketch out even in outline the necessary provisions 
under such a scheme for guarding the rights of the existing indi- 
viduals on the one hand, and of the body corporate with its successors 
throughout all posterity, on the other. It would, of course, be 
needful to make various minute arrangements as to possible raisings 
of rental, unexhausted improvements, hypothetical discoveries of 
gold, iron, coal, and so forth, just as it is in agreements between 
landlord and tenant under our existing system; while on the other 
side, it would be desirable to hold out every inducement to settlers 
to bring the land into good cultivation as early as possible, and to 
develop its various mineral or other natural resources, with every 
reasonable hope on the guarantee of the community, that they should 
enjoy the results of their labour to the utmost, so far as compatible 
with the equal right to the potential enjoyment of raw material on 
the part of every other person in the present and the future. In 
such a State, at first, the rental of land would be low, and the 
population small; but as the population increased, the value of raw 
material would increase also, and the ‘ unearned increment’ so accru- 
ing would justly flow, not into the coffers of any individual, but into 
the treasury of the State. It would thus be available for all the 
purposes to which taxes may lawfully be applied, while it would in 
all probability leave a large surplus (in any wealthy state) to be 
employed on those purposes of education, relief of distress, zsthetic 
embellishment, and public amusements to which taxes (as I think) 
cannot justly be applied. Every individual would thus benefit 
directly by the raw material which is the common heritage of all. 
This is a Utopia, of course, but it is a Utopia which may help us the 
better to realize how matters really stand in existing States. 

But when we ask the second question, How have communities 
actually apportioned raw material ?—the answer is a complicated one. 
Only a single comprehensive reply can be given, embracing all the 
varieties of tenure in different countries. Just as communism con- 
sists of an attempt to deprive individuals of the result of their labour, 
so land-owning, as everywhere practised, consists in a now consoli- 
dated system for depriving individuals of their fair share in the raw 
material belonging to the community. The origin of land-holding 
is manifold: but its results are everywhere in the end pretty much 
the same. The simplest form is that of squatting, whereby a man 
merely settles on unoccupied ground, and makes it his own by culti- 
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vation or fencing, becoming thereafter entitled, not only to its soil 
and products, but also to all possible mines or minerals underneath. 
Hence may arise enormous unearned fortunes—appropriations of 
valuable raw material which are not in any way products of individual 
industry—silver mines, oil wells, collieries, and the like. In other 
eases, land is granted by some Elizabeth, George III., or Louis XIV., 
as in Lower Canada, Virginia, and other extra-European colonies of 
ancient kingdoms. Among older historical countries, land owning 
has sprung up by conquest, by distribution of folk-land, by usurpation 
of communal rights. For the Aryan race generally, the village com- 
munal system is the original form, and it survives in India, wherever 
native princes or E nglish ignorance have not changed the hereditary 
revenue farmers into land-owners in the ordinary | sense. But as a 
rule it has yielded to individual proprietorship. In England, tenure 
of land traces back to the original English conquest, when it became 
the property of the community, mostly granted out in pieces to in- 
dividuals, not themselves as a rule cultivators. From the Norman 
Conquest, however, or at least from William’s great confiscation, the 
larger part of it came into the hands of great feudal owners, lay or 
spiritual. Land in England is really held for the most part on titles 
indirectly going back to Domesday, and Domesday in its real nature 
(in spite of legal fictions) is mainly the record of a practical redistri- 
bution of conquered lands among the conquerors. Ireland is in great 
part similarly held on tenures of one conquest or another, from 
Strongbow’s to Cromwell’s, and William’s. In Scotland, much of the 
Highlands is really clan land, made into the property of the chief by 
the errors of southern lawyers. In France, where the great upheaval 
of 89 utterly changed the land system, the soil still remains in the 
hands of a new proprietary body—a numerous body of small pro- 
prietors, it is true, yet none the less monopolists of raw material. It 
seems to me that too much stress has been laid in all these questions 
on the mere legal and historical aspects of each particular case, to 
the detriment of the far more important social aspect—the under- 
lying point that the land is everywhere held in taboo by somebody 
or other, few or many, to the exclusion of the community, as a com- 
munity. Legal fictions about the Queen’s supreme title to the land, 
and so forth, have been allowed to cover over and obscure the ultimate 
truth, that in all advanced societies the whole body of raw material 
practically belongs to somebody or some set of persons, instead of 
belonging to the community at large. If we import distinctions of 
folk-land, and book-land and terra regis into the question, we only 
lose sight of the real principles involved. In this kingdom the 
central fact is this. Sometimes by grant of the community through 
its recognised mouthpiece, the king; sometimes by right of conquest, 
more or less veiled, and similarly disguised as royal grant; some- 
times, perhaps, by mere immemorial usage; sometimes by conversion 
of tribal headship into territorial right—land has in the end become 
vested in individuals, and these individuals now derive from it, in 
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most instances, a large unearned revenue, due in some cases to the agri- 
cultural value of the soil, in some cases to the importance of the sites 
as contiguous to great industrial centres, and in some cases to minerals 
or other special objects of value, naturally existing in or beneath the 
ground. These are the revenues which in the Utopia supposed above, 
would go into the treasury of the community. To them the existing 
proprietors have merely the artificial right arising from prescription, 
not the natural right arising from the exercise of productive industry. 

The third and really practical question, How can we remove the 
existing inequalities—is a serious and a difficult one. Of course, if 
any community were wise, it would never have allowed such compli- 
cations to arise. But they have unfortunately arisen, and the only 
question is how to minimize the necessary evils resulting from them. 
More unfortunately still, every new country is going forward in just 
the same heedless path as the old ones before it—preparing for itself 
in the future all the problems and dangers of a land-question. 

The Conservative answer to the difficulty is a very simple one. 
Tories insist upon treating land as though it were property in the 
same sense as that in which the products of labour are property. 
When practical difficulties arise, as they have arisen lately in Ire- 
land, the Tory refuses to see any side of the question except the 
landlord. The one fixed principle with him is this, that the land 
is the landlord’s, and that he has in some way an eternal and im- 
mutable right to gather from it a fixed revenue of so many thou- 
sands ayear. The people of the country have no right in it at all, 
except on sufferance from the landlord: their claim to a share in the 
raw material of the world he does not admit in any shape. Some 
people have been born heirs to the soil of the earth, and some people 
have been born disinherited, with only such rights as the heirs choose 
to allow them. The Tory doctrine does not go very far back in 
time: it avoids detail as to the origin of land-holding, which it 
treats always as in some way sacred or divine; and it studiously 
endeavours to mix up questions of land-owning with questions of 
property in general. But as far as it goes, it is simple and compre- 
hensible enough. 

The Liberal doctrine, on the contrary, is necessarily vague, being 
a mere temporary compromise—an attempt to do the best possible 
under difficult circumstances. The Liberal recognises, on the one 
hand, the right of all people born in the country to share, so far as 
possible, in that stock of raw material which none of us produced, 
and which none of us has a natural right to appropriate. But on the 
other hand, he also recognises the grave responsibilities which we 
have, as a community, incurred towards all the holders of land; first, 
in more or less sanctioning its appropriation, and then in giving a 
tacit but distinct guarantee for its fixity. To touch the right of so- 
called property in land is to touch a vast number of clustered interests 
and rights, which can hardly be shaken ever so slightly without the 
danger of destroying our whole national credit. For in spite of their 
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original distinctness, every kind of genuine property is now mixed up 
with property in land. First of all, endless capital has been ex- 
pended on improving, draining, mining, and building upon it, on the 
understanding that it formed a perfectly secure investment. Then 
money earned by personal exertion has been expended in its purchase. 
We have not to deal with original conquerors, or original grantees, 
but with every kind and degree of descendant, money purchaser, and 
mortgagee. We have to deal with complicated systems of railways, 
canals, towns, streets, mines, quarries, manufactories, and products of 
labour in all conceivable forms, inextricably mixed up with the raw 
land itself. The least threat held out against the future stability of 
the land system—such a threat as that involved in Mr. Forster’s Bill, 
for example—is really quite enough to make all thoughtful men 
hesitate and tremble. I would not for a moment attempt to explain 
away the reality of such a danger. Any measure which even remotely 
savours of revolution must be carefully guarded against in so complex 
a society as that in which we live. If a few sentences written above 
may have seemed in their abstractness and isolation to suggest the 
possibility or desirability of making a tabula rasa of our land laws at 
one fell swoop, I hope this paragraph will be accepted as putting the 
opinion intended in a truer form. The fact is, no Conservative can 
feel more deeply than many Liberals feel the enormous responsibility 
of making a first step towards an alteration of our land laws. And, 
say what we will, Mr. Forster’s Bill does constitute such a first step. 
We may hope the matter will stop there; but when we once open 
the flood-gates ever so little, we shall need strong and steady hands 
to keep them from yielding inch by inch under constant and progres- 
sive pressure. That they must so yield, more or less, in the end, is 
indeed certain; and our object must be to let them open gently and 
gradually, without a sudden rush or overwhelming disaster. 

On the other hand, Conservative as we may be by nature, we 
Liberals cannot avoid seeing that other side to the question, whose 
existence the Tory refuses to grant. The ownership of land is a mere 
convention. It is a convention sanctioned by immemorial usage, 
guaranteed by tacit or explicit agreement, bound up with every form 
of acquired or natural right; but it is a convention none the less. 
Opposed to it stands a native claim for justice, a claim which some- 
times cannot be withstood. The necessities of the people may at 
times rise so high that the prescriptive titles and expectations of land- 
owners must undergo some modification. When such a crisis arrives, 
all we can do is to balance the conflicting claims as evenly as pos- 
sible—to manage the best in our power for the landless, while making 
the most equitable allowance that we can for the natural expectations 
and just demands of the landlords. They must suffer undoubted 
hardship; but so do the peasantry under existing laws. Great as are 
the dangers attending such a declaration, we cannot at such times 
avoid laying down the general principle that so-called property in 
land is not fixed, absolute and inalienable, like property in the pro- 
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ducts of labour, but that it is liable to revision from time to time, if 
the necessities of the situation peremptorily demand such revision. 
Our business then must be to make the inevitable changes with the 
least possible damage to the public credit, and the least possible hard- 
ship to those whom we have taught to consider themselves as heirs to 
the soil. We must point out that land in all cases is liable to certain 
forcible appropriations, with just compensation to ovcupiers—as, for 
instance, in making roads or railways—and that it has never been 
regarded as property, even by the law itself, in the same personal 
sense in which the products of industry have been regarded as 
property. Above all, we must endeavour so to make whatever changes 
are necessary as to leave the public faith unshaken, and the public 
confidence in its own collective justice and honesty undiminished. 
It is hard so to harmonise conflicting claims, and at best we can but 
make a happy compromise ; yet we shall be doing better in any case 
than if we left the gross injustice against the many unredressed, for 
fear of a lesser though still serious injustice against the few, placed 
by the fault of our ancestors in a false position, from which we find it 
impracticable wholly to rescue them. It is never possible to extri- 
cate oneself from a political difficulty in such a way as wholly to 
satisfy all the interests involved. If it were, there would be no 
difficulty at all. But the way to shipwreck our land system altogether 
is to resist all demands for needful reform till public indignation 
sweeps away the whole rotten fabric at once in a burst of revolutionary 
activity. 

Every Liberal, then, must ultimately believe that land cannot be 
held in absolute property, but only in usufruct; that it is eminently 
undesirable recklessly to disturb its holding, when once firmly 
established; but that, where circumstances imperatively demand it, 
revision may fairly be made for the public good, due regard being had 
to all personal rights and just expectations of the holders. This is 
the point which we are now reaching in Britain. We feel that the 
land was not made for the benefit of a limited class, but that the 
whole people have an abstract right to share in it. We feel that 
great difficulties beset the recognition of this right. But we find that 
there are parts of the kingdom where practical steps are becoming, 
or have already become, absolutely necessary for enforcing some 
portion of it. Delay has there grown impracticable. A few years 
ago, it might have seemed that the question was one of mere specula- 
tive political economy; it has lately been forced upon our attention 
through altered circumstances as a problem of practical life. But 
while it was easy enough to reach the abstract conclusion, when we 
come to the actual solution, we find the necessity for caution oppres- 
sing our consciences at every turn. 

Now, let us look aside a brief moment at the other and antitheti- 
cal question, that of copyright. 

Whatever a man can make, either out of wholly unappropriated 
raw material, or out of raw material which he has purchased from its 
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legal owner, is his own.. If he takes a pebble from the sea-shore (I 
grant the pebble is stolen, but—de minimis), he may paint a picture 
on it, and the picture is his. If he buys a piece of canvas and simi- 
larly paints, the same thing is true. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
practically impossible to make anything without having recourse to 
appropriated raw material, which must be inherited or bought. 
Hence our land-owning system is now inextricably bound up with our 
whole lives. But there are differences in the extent to which each 
product depends for its value upon the raw material. A deal board 
depends upon it almost entirely ; a painted picture very little. Ifa 
sculptor takes a piece of marble and carves from it an Apollo, the 
value of the stone is a mere nothing, and the value of the work 
expended is incalculable. Hence we may fairly say that property is. 
really and naturally property in proportion as it owes little to the 
raw material and much to the labour bestowed upon it. A man who 
owns a coal mine is rich in virtue of his prescriptive title to a quan- 
tity of raw material which he did not himself produce ; a man who 
paints ‘ Nausicaas’ and ‘ Jersey Lilies’ is rich in virtue of the beautiful 
handiwork with which his own fingers have enriched humanity. 

Now no kind of property depends so little upon material, and so 
much upon the individual labour, as literary and artistic work. 
Therefore it is above all other work the property of its creator. He 
takes relatively worthless material, and he impresses upon it by his 
own genius, or skill, or industry, a great, sometimes an incalculable, 
worth. Many people imagine that copyright is less truly property 
than other kinds of property; it is in reality more truly so. It is 
more than anything else the pure product of a man’s own work. 
‘Vanity Fair, or ‘In Memoriam,’ or the ‘ Huguenot Lover’ owes its 
money worth not at all to the material, but wholly (when viewed as 
copyright) to the inventive genius of its creator. The paper and ink 
themselves are of no value; it is the idea which makes them market- 
able. And this money value of the idea clearly belongs to the pro- 
ducer. We have no more right to take it from him than we have a 
right to take the flint hatchet from its savage maker. Only the 
abstract nature of the property prevents us from recognising its real 
nature. If we were just we would make no special laws about copy- 
right, and we would burden it with no oppressive conditions. Every 
citizen has a right to be protected by the community in the posses- 
sion of his goods. He is taxed for this purpose to provide police and 
courts of justice. And no special or additional tax ought to be laid 
on him in order that other people may enjoy the fruits of his labour 
without paying him for it. If the State wishes for public libraries, 
it should buy books and pay for them (though I doubt the justice of 
so employing money raised by taxes), exactly as it buys and pays for 
its soldiers’ accoutrements. 

Above all, foreign communities ought not to disregard the natural 
right of authors and artists to property in their own works. An 
Englishman’s watch, or house, or railway bonds are (more or less) 
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protected in America; but his book is not. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
that opponent of anarchy, shocked and horrified me, and doubtless 
many others, some time since by promulgating the utterly anarchical 
theory that there is no such thing as a natural right to property at 
all; and therefore, said he, nothing more than a want of delicacy 
prevents the American people from recognising the merely senti- 
mental claim of English authors. I confess such an ultra-communistic 
doctrine is to me nothing less than appalling. Those of us who 
believe that every man has a natural right to life, and liberty, and 
the free use of his limbs, cannot but believe that he has also a natural 
right to the products of his labour. Whoever kills him, or knocks 
him down, or takes from him the results of his toil, is wanting, not 
_in delicacy merely, but in simple justice. His action is criminal, not 
indelicate. It seems to me just as absurd to talk about the indelicacy 
of stealing copyright as to talk about the impoliteness of assault and 
battery, the doubtful courtesy of the slave-trade, or the questionable 
good taste of murder. Law does not create right, it only attempts 
to discover it, well or ill; and it often goes wrong in the attempt. 
But we all recognise a justice which is above law, and our constant 
endeavour is to approximate nearer and nearer to it, so far as in us 
lies. Profoundly believing in such an eternal and immutable justice. 
as superior to all mere considerations of passing utility—a justice 
having its basis in universal organic laws—I cannot help believing 
also in the sacred rights of property, as something whose sacredness 
man has not created, and which he cannot justly abrogate. I find 
that sacredness attaching to all products of individual labour; 1 do 
not find it attaching to the appropriation of raw material by par- 
ticular individuals to the exclusion of all others. And therefore I 
am compelled to differ as widely from Mr. Arnold on the one hand 
as I differ from my Tory barrister on the other. The State cannot 
create right, and the State cannot uncreate it. It may enforce the 
wrong; but wrong is no less wrong when a whole nation enforces it 
than when a single robber does so. Whatever else we may be, 
whether we are imperial, and conquering, and insolvent, and Asiatic, 
or Liberal, and peaceable, and wealthy, and English, let us at least 
be just. An ounce of justice is worth a hundred thousand square 
miles of vast and pauperised Indian empires. 
Grant ALLEN. 





An AUTUMN IN THE COrE-D’OR. 


HE first day of the shooting season, ouverture de la chasse, is 

a very great occasion in France, and varies according to the 

respective orders of the préfets. In the Cote-d’Or, the season opened 

jast year a week later than in the Puy-de-Ddme, namely, on Sep- 
tember 7. 

Everyone sets off from the country on or before this day, some 
going to shoot the birds, others to eat them. My sporting friends had 
quitted Dijon the day before, but on arriving at the station I found 
it crowded from end to end: the weather was magnificent, brilliant 
sunshine in plenty and not too much breeze, whilst the soil was 
cooled with the storms of the day before. How suggestive of wealth and 
how pleasant is the landscape on all sides when we quit the station: 
the luxuriant waxen-green foliage of the vines, mingling with the 
mellow tints of the late autumnal crops, not yet garnered. Of this 
favoured region, as of Seine-et-Marne, I may say, that poverty, much 
less beggary, does not exist. In fact these village folks are rich, 
each and all, with rare exceptions, dwelling under his own vine and 
his own fig-tree. It will convey some slight notion of the easy cir- 
cumstances of the peasant proprietors here, when I say that large 
numbers of them indulge in the luxury of a game-licence, costing 
forty francs. Our French neighbours have an ideal equality with 
which we insular aristocrats cannot be expected as yet to sympathise. 
Think of our country squires, and heads of country families, encoun- 
tering their humble neighbours in the sporting field! The excessive 
competition is, however, trying to true lovers of sport; for whilst 
with ourselves, besides the shooting licence, a second permission is 
necessary from the owner of the soil, in France no such rule holds 
good, except where a gamekeeper is kept and game is preserved ; and 
the natural consequence is, that every year the number of game 
licences is on the increase, and every year the sportsman finds less 
game. It is trying even to the amiable French mind to be foiled on 
your own land at every turn. The charge being low for the permis 
de chasse, these well-to-do peasant proprietors and vine-growers can 
afford the darling pastime of handling the gun. There are also great 
numbers of poachers; in fact, the number is so large, that, for the 
most part, no attempt is made to catch them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, we ladies did not expect our sportsmen to 
return with laden game-bags, though early in the day prospects 
looked bright, and reports from the fields were encouraging. By 
eleven o’clock there were some dozen and odd quails in the hands of 
the cook, who immediately set to work to prepare them for the seven 
o'clock dinner. The quail, a prime morsel in itself, requires the 
greatest delicacy in the cooking. To give the proper flavour, the 
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cook wraps each bird in a vine-leaf, and thus roasted in butter, it is 
only appreciated by the true gourmet. The quail should never be 
kept, but should be cooked forthwith. On the first day of the shoot- 
ing season, the birds brought down at dawn figure at the midday 
breakfast table, and are always served with all possible despatch. 

On that delicious Sunday afternoon of September 7, whilst our 
sportsmen were far away with their guns, and the ladies were gone 
to vespers, I amused myself with an inspection of the garden, and 
by drawing a mental contrast between the modes of life among our 
French neighbours and ourselves. Here in this handsome country 
house were three separate families living under one roof, each having 
their own apartments and ménage, yet all sharing the recreations, 
sociabilities, and occupations of daily life. This conglomeration of 
families, which could only work harmoniously among a people so 
easy-going and amiable as French people are, is certainly attended 
with two, if not more results. In the first place, the economy of 
such an association must be very great; and in the second place, the 
family tie, or rather the tie of kindred, is thereby much more closely 
knitted than with us. It must needs be so. A child, for example, 
grows up immediately under the eye, not only of his parents, but of 
his grandparents, his uncles, his aunts, and often great-aunts and 
uncles, all of whom may be dwelling under one roof, and sometimes 
sitting down to the same daily board. I must be permitted to observe, 
though it is a matter on which an opinion can only be given very 
timidly, that whilst the tie of kindred appears to all English observers 
stronger than with us, the conjugal tie, owing to the system of 
mariages de convenance, seems much less close than with ourselves. 
A thoughtful young Frenchman, a friend of mine, said to me on 
this subject, * How is it to be wondered at that marriage is often a 
mere contract in France, seeing that we are all of us married without 
being consulted in the matter? When I have finished my studies, 
my parents will find a young lady of suitable fortune—a desirable 
match, in fact; we shall be introduced to each other and married 
without having any choice in the matter: rather I should say, if my 
parents approve, as a matter of course, I shall be expected to approve 
also, and after, perhaps, half-a-dozen formal interviews, we shall be 
married ! How is a happy life to be expected under such conditions ? 
Young people may feel thankful who find that they can just rub on 
without serious dislikes or disagreements.’ I‘mention this by the way 
as an instructive comment on the associated family home before me, so 
common—one might almost say so universal—in France, and resulting, 
firstly in a great economy of daily expenditure, secondly in the closely 
knitting together of collateral family tiesand interests. The family 
in France is like the famous faggot in the story, which requires a 
very strong hand to pull asunder. 

From these reflections I went on to compare the roughly kept, but 
richly furnished, flower, fruit, and vegetable garden before me, with 
the scrupulously neat but comparatively unproductive English ones 
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familiar tous. Here flowers and products, generally speaking, take care 
of themselves; and, in spite of a cold spring and wet season what 
abundance is here! The vines, from which, as a rule, the sportsmen 
gather ripe bunches of grapes on the first day of the shooting season, 
now show only small, hard beads, where the luscious clusters should 
be. The apple, pear, and plum-trees are bare of fruit. But rich 
vermilion-coloured tomatoes and ripening sea-green melons are here 
in plenty, whilst the spiked artichoke, and every variety of salads, 
and vegetables generally bespeak the richness of the soil and the 
geniality of the climate. Flowers there are in unspeakable abun- 
dance, as in every other French garden. ‘The sun does everything 
for us,’ said my hostess to me. 

Towards sunset we sallied forth to meet our sportsmen, whom at 
last we encountered, weary enough after their twelve hours’ tramp, 
and not in the best of humours. There was no game to he had, 
excepting the quails and one or two partridges: too many sportsmen 
by far were about ; and, on the whole, such a poor owverture de la 
chasse’ was not remembered. Such a failure was also partly to be 
accounted for by the cold spring, which had killed the young birds in 
great quantities, and also the great heat of the last few weeks, which 
had driven them to the woods. Better sport might be looked for 
later, when the fields and birds would be forsaken for the forests, the 
roebuck, and the wild boar. It takes more than a poor day’s sport, 
however, to damp French lightheartedness, and when we sat down to 
dinner, and a bottle of famous Beaune vintage was produced in honour 
of the quails, all were in excellent spirits. 

The day was grey and cool, and clouds lowered from time to time, 
yet old and young, strong and feeble, were able to sit out the long, 
merry meal in the open air, without taking harm. We held our feast 
in a clos or enclosed vineyard, overlooking the pleasant open country, 
mingled forest and field, the smoke of the train from Dijon to 
Langres curling amid the green. We were twenty-seven in all, of 
all ages and both sexes, and all, with the exception of the English 
guest, making up one family group. ‘We form a clan,’ said one of 
its members to me, and a veritable clanship indeed is such a con- 
glomeration of kinsfolk in one spot. The long feast over, the party 
dispersed till evening, when all again met to play billiards, round 
games, and enjoy tea, hot wine, and cigars. In these family gatherings, 
even among the richest, there is no kind of ceremony. No toilette is 
made in honour of the occasion, and the party breaks up early. 
There is, of course, an evil as well as a good side to these French clan- 
ships,so unlike anything to be found among ourselves. English 
people who travel much mix largely with strangers and foreigners, 
and, as a rule, rather avoid than seek this kind of centralisation, are 
readier to take in new ideas and likely to be freer from prejudice than 
their French neighbours. But such pictures of family life are patri- 
archal and pleasant to contemplate. Here we had the great-grand- 
mother, the grandparents, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
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all living near each other and making up a little society of them- 
selves, needing no other. Another feature to be noticed in French 
country life of the opulent kind is its great simplicity. In the midst 
of abundant, solid wealth, there was here absolutely nothing for show 
—the kind of show, moreover, that is set such a store by and ruins 
the peace of so many households with us—and the comparatively 
insignificant number of servants kept, alone makes all the difference. 
Where well-to-do English folks keep six servants, French people do 
with one or two, not because the two are made to work for six, but 
because the domestic arrangements are infinitely simpler and more 
economical. Yet these things are perforce changing with the time. 
Take, for instance, the case of a friend of mine in these parts who 
has had in her service a faithful woman servant for upwards of forty 
years. Forty years and odd ago, this woman came at yearly wages 
of 150 frances, i.e. 6/. English. For ten years she served on these 
conditions, and at the end of that time received an additional 50 francs, 
bringing her annual pay to 8/. At the end of ten years more, this 
was increased to 10/., and, beyond, no advance has been made; whilst 
nowadays young girls here going out to service, without any ex- 
perience whatever, ask three or four hundred francs to begin with. 
It must be added that this faithful old creature—who with her 
yearly wages and handsome new years’ gifts has laid by a good sum 
—is regarded as one of the family. Here she has lived, here she 
will die, a member of the family indeed, except by ties of blood, and 
taking more liberties with her mistress’s affairs than the nearest 
relative would do. 

But this patriarchal system is on the wane. Servants now stay, 
not where they are most comfortable, but where they get highest pay, 
and are ready to leave on the slightest remonstrance being offered 
them. There is one thing more to be said about the class from which 
domestic servants are taken in France. In these country villages, so 
thriving are the peasants on their small farms-that landowners cannot 
get hand labour at any price, and many are compelled to sell their 
property because of the cost of tillage. This tells two ways. The 
peasant no longer invests his money as much as formerly in land, on 
account of the same difficulty, so that the value of land, instead of 
rising, decreases, as with us. 

Before describing the most noteworthy excursions to be made 
from Dijon, I will draw the traveller’s attention to the formidable 
appearance imparted to it by its girdle of forts, most of which have 
been constructed within the last few years. Dijon can hardly be con- 
sidered in the light of a frontier town, yet we van easily understand 
how important it is that it should be rendered unapproachable, seeing 
that Metz no longer protects the frontiers of France. Besangon 
hardly presents a more warlike front than this wealthy, aristocratic 
city of ‘ rentiers’ and wine-growers. 

There are many pleasant excursions to be made both by road and 
rail from Dijon, none easier and pleasanter than Beaune, where 
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indeed the traveller might do well to halt for a night in order to see 
the great vineyard country to advantage. These vine-clad hills and 
valleys, affording one of the most famous vintages in the world, 
abound in charmingly poetic and pastoral Jandscapes, and alone 
would suffice to disabuse the prejudiced mind of the notion concern- 
ing ‘that flat and uninteresting country of France,’ as it was once 
described to me. 

And how full of charm and interest are these quiet little French 
towns—Beaune, chiefly so by virtue of its hospital. Let not the 
name call up unpleasant associations in the reader’s mind. Rather 
should this Beaune Hospital be called a resting and healing place 
than anything else, since the aged come hither to rest for the re- 
mainder of their days, and the ‘sick unto death’ are for the most 
part those whose work in the world is done. ‘This charming place 
would almost make me wish to be ill at Beaune, wrote the famous 
French architect Viollet le Duc; and little matter indeed by what 
name we call it, or what it is—nothing in the world can be imagined 
more soothingly picturesque, quaint, and graceful. The aged poor 
and the sick generally are here indeed lodged in a palace—a palace 
moreover built in the most delightful style imaginable, though in 
what style architects alone must determine. Outside, its long, deep 
roof, studded with little turreted dormers, above which rises a clock- 
tower, all in soberest grey, recalls some stately Dutch townhall or 
stadthaus; but inside, its vast oblong courts or inner gardens, and 
double rows of galleries running round, surmounted by lofty roofs, 
many-gabled and many-dormered, would seem to betoken some royal 
residence. The whole aspect is so sober, so medizeval, so picturesque, 
that only the white-robed sisters of charity moving about seem at one 
with their surroundings. The entire length of the court or inner 
garden is turfed and turned into an orangery, for the time being, by 
double rows of orange-trees, planted from end to end, and this 
delicious verdure and the intense blue sky of the perfect: October 
day are strikingly contrasted with the quiet tints and subdued 
harmonies of the architecture. A great part of the structure, 
notably the carved balconies, running between gallery and gallery, is 
of wood, and this is painted lead colour to match the leaden roofs, 
bell-tower, weather-cocks, and elaborate ornamentation of the roofs, 
As you stroll along this pleasant inner garden with its wondrously 
poetic entowrage, no open door or court but reveals something in 
keeping with it. You see here a group of nuns in their creamy 
white dresses and white hoods, folding linen in a room that must 
have remained precisely what it was centuries ago—its low panelled 
ceiling of sober brown, dark, polished oak presses, and richly carved 
sideboards, affording a beautiful background to the white, shadowy 
figures; or you see the kitchen where scores of copper cooking 
vessels of all dimensions, and bright as gold pieces fresh from the 
mint, emblazon one wall, whilst before the magnificent chimney- 
piece are the massive andirons, pothooks, and pothangers that were 
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used in the olden time. The kitchen, when we visited it in the 
afternoon, was deserted, except by one figure—a young girl wearing a 
nun’s dress of black and blue, studying a cookery book. Nothing 
could be more spotless and speckless than the kitchen—a delightful 
background for a Dutch picture—if English artists ever thought it 
worth their while to look for subjects in France! Now let us go into 
the brilliantly decorated, dazzling chapel, where a grand surprise 
awaits us. For opening out of the chapel, only separated from it by 
a crimson curtain, is the so-called *‘ Grande Salle des Malades,’ a vast 
parallelogram decorated in the same brilliant style as the chapel, 
only toned down by the rows of snow-white beds on either side. So 
vast is this hall—being nearly fifty yards in length—that you get a 
vanishing perspective of these small, white-curtained beds; and so 
lofty is its arched roof that alike their occupants and the quiet 
figures of the nuns moving about are as much lost in it as the 
isolated worshippers in a cathedral. I have said that the chapel 
leads into the hall or Salle des Malades: it is rather the hall that 
leads into the chapel, so insignificant is the latter by comparison, 
though both are in exact keeping, style, scale, and decoration being 
nicely matched by the restorer. For both have undergone restoration, 
concerning which opinions may differ, but all must agree that the 
general effect is magnificent in the extreme. 

Here, then, lie the convalescent sick and aged poor of Beaune, 
each in a snowy bed; each, if strength permits, only having to crawl 
to the outer door to find the sunshine and the orange-trees; each 
beholding from his bed a dome that might well prefigure to him tlie 
unseen abodes of heaven, so gorgeous is the dome—purple, amber, 
and crimson, being richly fretted and starred with gold. If too 
feeble to get as far as the crimson curtains partly dividing him from 
the chapel, he can gaze on the splendid stained glass of the choir, 
can catch a glimpse of the priests and white-robed boys moving 
rhythmically before the altar, can see the censer swing, and rejoice in 
the pealing organ and voices of the choristers. Yes, for a poor, aged, 
and forlorn Catholic it must be good to end one’s days in such a 
place ; and if his simple mind is imbued with the mysticism and 
poetry of his faith, he will imagine such an experience to prefigure 
*the world to come and the life everlasting.’ 

If here the true believer is reminded of the joys of heaven, the 
famous Van Eyck picture of the Day of Judgment, in another portion 
of the building, will animate his mind with the pangs of hell. This 
glorious picture, a series of living portraits, in beautiful, rich-coloured 
drapery, against a gold background, has a room set aside for it, and 
rightly. It is the richest possession of the richly endowed hospital, 
and being a chef-d’auvre of the first water, no wonder that attempts 
have been made to purchase it for the Louvre, and also by private 
collectors. It was bequeathed to this hospital, along with other 
treasures and a goodly rent-roll in vineyards, by Nicholas Rolliv, 
Chancellor of Burgundy, and the foundation is still maintained, in- 
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dependently of the municipality, to the present day. Van Eyck’s 
noble work has had some hairbreadth escapes—firstly, from the nuns, 
who set a clumsy painter to work to clothe the nude figures in the 
foreground ; secondly, from the after-process of undraping them, which 
was carried out later. It has been besmeared, varnished, and evi- 
dently done up; after all, remaining, what it must ever be, a fine 
piece of work, and a delight for ever, and for all beholders, alike the 
skilled and unskilled. It is divided into eight compartments, the 
central one occupied by the Awarding Angel, a large figure, clothed 
in white, stern of aspect, and with scales in his hands, weighing in 
one the sins, in the other the good deeds, of the newly-arisen await- 
ing his doom. Above, clad in deep blue, is the figure of Christ, 
surmounted with angels and the symbols of the Passion, whilst around 
the Awarding Angel are beautiful crimson-robed figures, cherub and 
seraph, trumpeting the dead from their graves. On either side of 
these panels are rows of nobly conceived. portraits, with drapery in 
brilliant blues, red, and brown— portraits we must take them to be, 
though many represent scriptural personages, such as Lazarus, 
Abraham, the prophets, and apostles. The Virgin is also there—a 
sweet and stately figure, full of pity and passionate intercession. 
Below, on a much smaller scale, in all the nakedness of the grave, 
are the newly arisen, some just bursting open their graves, others 
already judged, and betaking themselves, either in despair to the 
torments of hell, or in joy towards the golden gates of heaven. The 
colours are superb, the grouping dramatic, and the effect of the 
whole as a work of art is imposing in the extreme. In the room 
devoted to this masterpiece are also some curious and beautiful 
specimens of antique furniture, notably the spinning-wheel of Madame 
Rollin, co-foundress of the hospital, in dark carved wood—wheel, 
spindle, and distaff all very elaborate and artistic. 

Of quite a different interest is the excursion to the once famous 
Abbey of Citeaux, now turned into an industrial penitentiary for 
young criminals. Forming one of the most powerful monastic bodies 
in the world, the Trappists, in twenty-five years’ time from the foun- 
dation alone (1098), sent out 60,000 monks to make converts and 
to cultivate waste lands in all parts of Europe. The Abbey of 
Citeaux founded 1,800 dependent monasteries and 1,400 nunneries, 
besides giving four popes to the papal see. During the Great 
Revolution, the foundation was broken up and the buildings 
destroyed. Under Louis Philippe, it was occupied by a body of 
Fouriérists, and a few years later was purchased by the brothers of the 
Order of St. Joseph, and by them converted into its present use. 
This brotherhood is of recent origin, dating from forty years back 
only, and consisting at the present day of less than a hundred 
members of both sexes, who are dispersed in their three establish- 
ments, of which Citeaux is the most important. 

Three-quarters of an hour by railway brings the traveller to the 
prettily situated little town of Nuits, where a carriage is to be had 
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for Citeaux, the drive occupying a little more than an hour. On 
this mellow October afternoon nothing could be pleasanter than the 
drive through the vineyards and fine forest formerly comprised in the 
Citeaux domains. The vintage has begun here at last, but what a 
vintage compared with that of more favoured years! Here and there 
you meet a dejected-looking peasant, bearing on his head a basket of 
the ripest bunches he has been able to find; these, instead of the 
large, luscious, purple clusters of former years, being mottled with 
green, hard, and almost worthless bunches. Rich wine-growers can 
afford to jest over the very word ‘vintage.’ ‘ I] faut bien s’y résigner,’ 
they say, and take the year’s calamity with accustomed French light- 
heartedness. But the small wine-grower, although of the thriftiest, 
and having other crops to depend on, cannot afford to smile, and this 
disastrous year will tax his resources to the utmost. Our approach 
to the colony, as the penitentiary of Citeaux is called, is indicated by 
the appearance of groups of boys with the brethren in charge, all 
wearing the blue blouse, symbol of labour in France. I am received 
at, the door by one of the brothers, who, with great urbanity, offers to 
show me what is most interesting in the establishment. As I had 
before inspected the celebrated industrial penitentiary of Mettray, 
founded bya lay philanthropist—the late M. de Mettray—I was anxious 
to compare the two, which are conducted on different principles. 
Religious instruction is given at Mettray, but it is a layestablishment ; 
whilst Citeaux, belonging solely to the order of St. Joseph, is entirely 
under the management of the brotherhood, the handicrafts, and even 
the husbandry, being taught by the brothers. 

One curious feature of Citeaux, found also at Mettray, is the 
reception of incorrigible youths of the better ranks of society. There 
are 900 boys here, and about 100 are not street vagabonds or young 
criminals condemned to terms of imprisonment, but boys with whom 
their parents can do nothing; in fact, the bad boys of French families, 
up till the age of twenty-one, can be placed here for shorter or longer 
periods, according to the desire of their parents. At Mettray, voung 
gentlemen of «a refractory kind are treated like prisoners, but are 
kept apart from the rest of the boys, and fare differently with regard 
to accommodation and the tasks allotted to them. At Citeaux, on 
the contrary, a boy of the better classes, for whom his parents pay 
the modest sum of twenty pounds a year for board and lodging, is 
put precisely on the same footing as the rest, except that he is not 
set to field work; but it will be seen that, even with such reserva- 
tions, the probation is a hard one in the extreme. My driver, who 
is in the habit of conducting numerous visitors to Citeaux, informed me 
that he had lately taken thither a widow lady, with her son, a youth of 
seventeen; also another widowed mother, with an unpromising lad a 
little younger. These boys, having proved quite incorrigible and un- 
manageable at home, were taken to Citeaux as a last resource, there 
to remain till they showed proofs of amendment. The mother of 
the first-named lad, indeed, declared it her intention to keep him 
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there till he should be of age, unless he turned over quite a new leaf! 
This young gentleman, reared in luxury and ease, and doubtless 
a spoiled darling, was placed in the printing press, and my conductor 
had seen him since, looking, he informed me, wretched enough. My 
own notion is that a very short term of imprisonment would be a 
more merciful way of dealing with young criminals of this or any 
class, the discipline of Citeaux being rigid in the extreme, and very 
little instruction being given, except as regards manual labour. 

The most rudimentary instruction only is afforded, namely, in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, so that a boy advanced in his studies 
would here stand still during his stay. Beyond very brief lessons of 
this rudimentary kind no instruction is given whatever, neither lec- 
tures, nor demonstrations, nor any kind of supplementary education. 
This seems to me a great defect: in the system practised at Citeaux. 

There is no corporal punishment permitted, but how many things 
are far more endurable to a lad than a sound flogging? It is the 
monotony, the rigid routine, the automatic laboriousness of Citeaux 
which seem exaggerated, especially when we consider that many of 
the lads are here for years, and some till their twentieth year, 
not because they have committed any criminal act whatever, but 
because they belong to the unfortunate class of ‘children of the 
State.’ Again, a large proportion of boys have been convicted for 
very trifling offences, and it would seem desirable that the remainder 
—in other words, the worst class—should be kept apart, instead of 
the 900 boys belonging to each category being massed indiscrimi- 
nately together. 

The work to which the lads are put fails under two heads—agri- 
culture and trade; the former comprehending all the usual branches 
of agriculture, the latter, brushmaking, printing, bookbinding, car- 
pentry, upholstery, tailoring, shoemaking, and the like. The working 
day is enormously long, beginning at four o’clock both in winter and 
summer, and not ending till half-past nine, the instruction being 
given in the evening. I inquired particularly—Was this enormously 
long day of toil broken by no playhours even for the best behaved ? 
Well, yes, there was recreation: music and drill on weekdays and a 
country walk on Sundays. Were no amusing and instructive books 
lent out on weekdays and Sundays as rewards of good conduct ? 
There was no time for reading, replied my informant blandly and 
briefly. Were no other kinds of recreation afforded beyond those 
mentioned? Yes, there were gymnastics, and that certainly had a 
cheerful sound. Yet it seemed to me that as Citeaux is as much of 
a refuge for destitute boys as it is a penitentiary, and considering 
that we have here young human beings to deal with, out of the reach 
of any other influences whatever, we ask ourselves whether some 
deviation from this Spartan régime would do any harm. Again, 
might not some more home-like element be made to enter into the 
lives of these poor lads? At Mettray the admirable system of families 
prevails, each boy forming a member of a group or family, with 
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admirable results. Here nothing of the kind is found: the boys are 
put to work according to their sizes, and are but an unit of the 
busy hive to which they belong. ‘They are permitted to choose the 
trade they prefer, and can also earn money rewards enabling the best 
behaved, if he remain till his twentieth year, to amass the sum of 
a hundred francs—exactly four pounds. All this is good as far as it 
goes, and too much cannot be said in behalf of the devotion of the 
brethren who share the laboriousness and privations of their charges. 
The vast congeries of buildings is never warmed even in the coldest 
weather, and the suffering from cold, especially among the younger 
boys, must be intense. I was taken into a workroom of these 
latter, under the charge of the sisters, where were some score and odd 
of little fellows sitting cross-legged, busy as bees, at tailoring. They 
did not look exactly unhappy, but overworked and automatic. There 
can indeed be no doubt whatever that in spite of the many admir- 
able features in Citeaux, it should be subject to Government inspec- 
tion, and the hours of youthful labour curtailed here as in manutac- 
turing towns. Manufacturers can no longer abuse children’s labour 
in France with impunity. Why, then, should a large industrial 
institution like that of Citeaux be exempt from the restrictions im- 
posed elsewhere ? The Government, moreover, pays sixpence a day 
for each boy it sends thither, so that the institution does not entirely 
depend on the children’s labour for maintenance. In fact, judging 
from the quantity of work done, the shoes, the brushes, the car- 
pentry, the bookbinding, got through by these lads over and above 
the needs of the establishment, it must bring in large profits to the 
brotherhood. 

I could describe many other interesting excursions to be made 
from Dijon, did space permit, for after a sojourn of many weeks my 
friends still found much toshow me. One day we visited the pretty, 
ancient little village of Béze, the Chateau of Lux, and the Forest 
of Velours, abounding in deer, wild boar, and wild cats. On another, 
we drove to the base of Mont Afrique, the highest point in the 
Céte-d’Or, whence we got a superb view of the surrounding country, 
and far away the Jura and Swiss mountains. Every Sunday evening 
there were as usual large gatherings in country houses, where the 
pleasant tutoiement of French kinsfolk reminded one that all present 
belonged to the same clan. These large family groups more than 
anything else distinguish French from English home-life. Without 
doubt our own is much more varied, has wider interests, and is more 
open to the reception of new ideas and cosmopolitan sympathies. But 
the French plan has many counterbalancing points in its favour, such 
as habits of amiability, freedom from conventionalism and affecta- 
tion in any shape; last, but not least, economy, and the upholding of 
family interests. 

M. Bernam-Epwanps. 
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Tue SuGAar QUESTION. 


UBLIC opinion will now be called upon to decide on this 

question of the Sugar.Refiner’s grievance. Mr. Ritchie’s com- 
mittee has been busy with the final task of preparing its report, which 
will probably be before the public as soon as these remarks.' The 
proximate negotiations for commercial treaties with several conti- 
nental states are largely influenced by the Sugar Bounties’ question. 
Moreover, correct knowledge concerning the supply of raw sugar is 
a matter of the first importance, not only to sugar planters in our 
colonies but also to the British agriculturist, who, in the face of bad 
seasons and over-sea competition, is contemplating his future with 
such reasonable anxiety and apprehension. 

There has been a strange ignoring of recorded facts in the 
public discussion of this question. Even the distinct evidence, 
published last summer by Mr. Ritchie’s committee, has suffered a 
long winter of foolish neglect. There has been a strong tendency 
to follow the precedent of the Royal Society in its reported discus- 
sion of the King’s question as to why a bowl of water weighed more 
when the fish in it was dead than when the fish was alive. There 
has been but little effort to solve the preliminary but none the less 
necessary problem as to whether these things are so. There have 
been but feeble attempts to marshal the facts of the case for public 
inspection. 

There has been, indeed, considerable and hearty agitation carried 
on for some time by those most directly concerned with the sugar 
trade. But this agitation seems to have been inspired, no doubt 
most honestly and most unconsciously, by the innate human aspira- 
tion for ‘ protection’ at the expense of one’s fellows—an aspiration 
which, in this case, has been generated and fostered by the severe 
influence of continued commercial depression and fall of prices during 
the last few years. 

More lately those connected with the trade have issued an 
official manifesto which sums up their grievance in the statement— 
‘The foreign export bounties on sugar have been successful in 
paralyzing an important British industry; and in causing much loss, 
injury, and suffering to the sugar-producing colonies of the empire.’ 
This indictment has been variously elaborated and frequently put 
forward. Recently Messrs. Hill and Ohlson, on behalf of the West 
India Committee, wrote to the Times to the effect that ‘ Statistics of 
production prove that protected sugar industries have made rapid 


strides, while those which are subjected to unfair competition have 
gone backward.’ 


1 Vide P.S. to this article. 
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And yet if we turn to published statistics of production we at 
once make rather significant discoveries. We find, for instance, 
that within the last few years, while our consumption of sugar 
refined on the continent has increased barely by one-half, our actual 
export of sugar refined at home has increased, say, by two-thirds. 
Our refiners are exporting more and more refined sugar and are, if 
we judge by actual results, in far better plight than the refiners that 
trust to the support of bounties. In Austria the sugar system has 
come to a financial catastrophe. Sugar refining is dwindling in 
Belgium. The exports of refined sugar from Holland are decreasing 
year by year, and even France has been unable materially to increase 
her exports of refined sugars. (The figures are 153,000 tons for 
1873, and 154,000 for 1877.) And another detail of special signifi- 
cance is the fact. that the English market now absorbs annually more 
raw than refined beet-sugar. These are a few of the facts of the 
present. They conclusively prove that the English sugar refineries 
continue year by year, in the face of ‘unfair competition,’ to make 
use of more and more raw material, and turn out year by year more 
and more of the manufactured article. This is not ‘ going back- 
wards.’ Thus, if we concede that some one member even of these 
English industries is paralysed, we must perforce admit this paralysis 
does not prevent increase in the productive activity of the whole 
body. 

It should be noted that there is apparent ground for the 
grievance in certain localities; for there has been some local trans- 
ference of activities. In Bristol and in Glasgow the sugar industries 
have suffered considerable shrinkage; but if we look to figures we 
find that a growth more than compensating for this shrinkage has 
taken place in the Liverpool, London, and Greenock centres. The 
records are :— 


Raw Sugar Used. British Refined Exported. 


—— Pe 7 naan, 
1873. 1877. 1873. 1877. 


London, Liverpool, t 11,980,000 cwts. 15,1 18,000 cwts. 577,000 cwts. 906,000 cwts. 


and Greenock . 
Bristol and 
Glasgow 


1,727,006 ,, 582,000 ,, 61,000. ,, 182,000 ,, 
We must follow this indictment to its second count—that the 
foreign bounties have been successful ‘in causing much loss, injury, 
and suffering to the sugar-producing colonies of the empire.’ Again, 
facts rob such a contention of its sting. We find that in 1862 we 
imported into England 250,000 tons of cane sugar, the produce of 
British soil; this “annual total, with slight variations, steadily in- 
creased and reached 300,000 tons in 1877. 

If we regard the statistics of the West Indian sugar exports for 
the last twenty years we see that the total of sugar exported has 
largely increased, the figures being 230,000 tons for 1878 as opposed 
to 177,000 tons for 1860. It is often and with reason objected that, 
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a sugar crop being so proverbially uneven, little trust can be placed 
in annual figures. It is worth while, then, to tot up the totals for 
four-year periods, and so eliminate this element of uncertainty. In 
the successive four-year periods, commencing with 1862, we find that 
the English West Indies exported 748,000, 868,000, 963,000 and 
995,000 tons of sugar for each period respectively. It is also worth 
noticing that the average prices of ‘fair refining’ West Indian 
sugar for these four periods have been respectively 23s. 8d., 248. 
248. 3d., and 228. 3d. 

It would appear, then, that in the West Indies the growth of 
sugar is expanding and increasing. At the same time in South 
Africa and in Australia sugar-growing is rapidly assuming important 
dimensions; while fully-peopled Mauritius pursues the even tenour 
of its way, so far as capricious seasons will allow. 

It is thus difficult to put one’s finger on the effects of these 
asserted causes of ‘much loss, injury, and suffering to the sugar- 
producing colonies of the Empire.’ 

The real kernel of the grievance, concealed within much husk 
incidental to all grievances, is the fact that the cane-growers of the 
British colonies and the sugar refiners of the British isles have failed 
to secure for themselves the whole of the increased trade which has 
necessarily accompanied the largely-increased consumption of sugar 
that has taken place during the last few years. It has been calcu- 
lated that during the last ten years the annual consumption of sugar 
in the United States and Europe alone has increased from 1,700,000 
tons to 2,500,000. Jn the English market there has been a pro- 
portionate increase of something like 300,000 tons. This increased 
consumption has been supplied by new systems of production ; and 
these have not all been monopolised by English refiners and West 
Indian planters. ‘ Hine ille lacryme.’ 

Mr. Giffen has calculated that ‘in proportion to the whole pro- 
duction, British cane sugar had fallen from 17 to 13 per cent., and 
foreign cane sugar from 69 to 33 per cent.; while beetroot sugar 
had increased from 14 to 49 per cent.’ In 1868 the English market 
took 80,000 tons of beet-sugar; but this item had grown by the year 
1878 to no less an amount than 340,000 tons. In 1853 the amount 
of beet-sugar produced stood to the amount of cane-sugar produced 
in the proportion of 1 to 6; in 1863 this proportion had attained to 
i to 3; and in 1873 it was further reduced to 1 to 14. In other 
words, while thirty yeas ago one-seventh only of the total sugar 
supply was produced from beetroot, nowadays nearly one-half of the 
sugar consumed is the product of that root. 

It will be seen, then, that the profitable extraction of sugar from 
beetroot has monopolised a lion’s share in the supply of the greatly 
increased consumption of sugar. It would also seem that the in- 
herent qualities of beet-sugar are highly favourable to the making 
of loaf sugar. There has been keen competition between English 
and continental refiners to produce the increased supply called for by 
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consumers. English energy has speedily devised better organisation 
and improved machinery; but in one division, in the production of 
loaf sugar, thus far the continental refiners have had the best of the 
contest. 

But it is well to remember that, even if for the sake of argument 
we admit that the manufacture of loaf or dry refined sugar has been 
destroyed in England by the bounty-fed supplies from abroad, we are 
then driven to acknowledge a correspondingly enormous development 
in England in the manufacture of moist-refined sugars in order to 
account for the large total growth not only in the consumption but 
in the export of sugar actually refined in England. Moist sugar- 
refining has more than occupied the industrial ground vacated by 
loaf sugar-refining. In the meantime, the French bounties alone 
pay us at the lowest computation 10 per cent. on the amount of 
capital that Englishmen formerly used in refining loaf sugar, but 
have now put to other more profitable purposes. 

The problem remains whether this latter industry cannot be 
resuscitated in England and regain for itself a local habitation and 
a name. Obviously the first question to determine is why has this 
industry suffered defeat at the hands of the foreigner? Is it merely 
because the foreigner enjoys the ‘natural protection’ of using beet- 
sugar grown at the very door of his refinery? Are Englishmen 
handicapped, even if we waive the question of bounties, by the 
amount of the freight necessary to surmount this geographical fact ? 
Foreigners tell us this is not the case at all? ‘ Bounty-fed’ 
countries necessarily pay a duty on imported sugars. Some, Austria 
for instance, give a bounty on the export of raw beet-sugar. The 
French and other continental refiners complain that the English 
refiners can and do obtain this low-priced raw material on far easier 
terms than are open to them. The Englishman, we are told, has 
the ‘natural protection’ of absence of duties added to the assist- 
ance of foreign bounties on the export of raw beet-sugar to counter- 
balance the ‘ natural protection’ that the foreigner enjoys in nearness 
to his raw material. 

There is more in the plea that the bounties on refined sugars place 
them in the English market at prices that endanger,if they do not 
preclude, the competition of local manufacturers. It boots little to 
repine on the debatable point that loaf-sugar made of beet has not 
the saccharine equivalent, quantity for quantity, of loaf-sugar pro- 
duced from the sugar-cane. It may be impossible to prevail upon the 
thrifty housekeeper to buy loaf-sugar at 4d. a pound when she can get 
it at 3d., even when one explains never so wisely that one lump of the 
former will go as far as two of the latter. The 1d. per pound less in 
price is self-evident and certain; the relative saccharine strength 
is hidden and problematical. Indeed it is now possible to deny these 
facts, and to show that improvements in the manufacture have 
removed any palpable saccharine advantages that cane-sugar once 
possessed over beet-sugar. And whatever the rights of the cane, the 
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fact remains that loaf-sugar produced from beet drives out of the 
market loaf-sugar produced from cane. 

The plea, founded on this fact, is now strained by those interested 
to the conclusion that ‘the sole remedy is to bar altogether this 
subsidized competition in the English market.’ The refiners them- 
selves would attain this end by the imposition of 2s. per cwt. 
on all sugar imported that has received a bounty. This is, of course, 
altogether in the momentary interest of the producer. The consumer 
is not to benefit by the fact that goods, loaf-sugar to wit, enjoying cer- 
tain superior facilities in the place of their production, are enabled to 
undersell similar English goods. It seems that it is Freetrade for 
the nation to profit, if it can, by the wisdom but not by the folly of 
other nations. If foreigners crush ‘ unnatural’ industries by letting 
in upon them the keen air of freetrade competition we may profit by 
this wise action. But if they contribute so many hundred thousand 
pounds a year towards lowering the price of sugar in England,—if 
the folly of the French affords special facilities in France for the 
production of loaf-sugar for the English market, we must religiously 
refrain from profiting by any results of this folly, and, if need be, 
act up to this lofty resolve by imposing duties that are discriminating 
and imposed for purposes distinctly industrial and not financial. 

As we have seen, it is solely in the interests of one branch of 
sugar refining that this drastic remedy is proposed. The remaining 
branches have survived and are prosperous without the aid of any 
such agency. Meanwhile the advocates of the measure are driven to 
adopt the suicidal corollary that if they tax the manufactured article 
for the benefit of the one branch they must perforce tax the raw 
material out of which the other branches have made their profits ; and 
which is to be the basis of the industrial prosperity of the one branch. 

It must also be remembered that although the foreign refiner 
receives a bounty on what he exports, he has to sacrifice much of this 
in the freight that carries his product to the English market. 
Roughly speaking, it costs the Austrian refiner 1s. 6d. a cwt. to carry 
his refined sugar to the English market. This feature interposes 
greatly with the triumph of the bounty system; and is no doubt at 
the bottom of the fact that with all the struggles and toil of those 
interested, the bounty system is collapsing in all the States that have 
adopted it. 

There are, in fact, two courses by which the English refiner may 
procure beet-sugar at the same price as his French rival. If, on the 
one hand, it be true that beet growing is absolutely impossible in 
England, and that the British farmer might, with equal prospect of 
success, devote himself to the cultivation of the sugar-cane, then the 
refiner must proceed on the lines of his previous conduct in regard 
to cane sugar, and simply set about obtaining as much and as cheap 
beet-sugar as is possible. He will wisely leave it to foreign nations 
to decide whether or no they will pay their sugar growers to supply 
English refiners with raw material at exceptionally low prices. Even 
BB2 
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at the present, though it may be held that these bounties supply us 
with loaf-sugar at a price too low to enable English refiners to con- 
tinue to refine loaf-sugar, nevertheless these bounties supply us with 
at the least an equal quantity of raw sugar on which our refiners get 
to work most profitably. Our refiners have made use of their oppor- 
tunities most successfully to outbid all competition in moist-refining. 
While in 1868 only one-eighth of the sugar our refiners used was 
beet-sugar, in 1877 no less than one-third of what they used was 
supplied by continental beet growers. 

But, on the other hand, is not the English refiner driven to this 
course because he cannot obtain beet-sugar grown in England? Is 
it altogether and absolutely impossible for the British farmer, to his 
own great profit, to produce a local supply of beet-sugar which shall 
enable refiners again to set about the refining of loaf-sugar ? 

The past fifty years have seen beet growing assume enormous 
proportions on the continent: why has this movement not extended 
to England? It can hardly be solely because of the bounty given 
by foreigners, for that is confined to exported sugars both cane and 
beet. The raw beet-sugar we import from Austria is burdened with 
the necessary cost of transport to the amount of 1s. 6d. a cwt. This 
freight thus countervails the bounty received by the grower, and 
makes the price of raw beet-sugar delivered in England the equiva- 
lent of the price which it would obtain in the locality where it is pro- 
duced. The effect of the bounty is neutralised by the effect of the 
freight. 

History, indeed, whispers to us other reasons for this. Over and 
over again an industry that has eventually become domiciled ina 
country, to the great advantage both of the country and the industry, 
has for years, or it may be centuries, previous to its introduction, 
languished in the contempt and disregard that are bred of un- 
familiarity. The industry has survived the uncongenial surroundings 
of less favourably endowed localities ; and its introduction to brighter 
prospects has often been the result of accident rather than design. 

Is it impossible for our farmers to make a conscious effort? It is 
a common complaint that no crops pay nowadays; this is the utmost 
that can be said against the beet crops grown for sugar. Can no 
private enterprise or even patriotism raise capital sufficient for a bold 
attack on these barriers of prejudice and ignorance? Is it not indeed 
a cause as deserving the advance of public money as ‘ fishery piers?’ 
Is not the giving a new crop to the farmer and anew industry to the 
peasant a substantial and true measure of relief for Ireland ? 

Precedent is in the farmer’s favour. There is not only the freight 
to countervail the foreigner’s bounty, but there is also the fact that 
the soil of Great Britain produces more, acre for acre, than that of 
France under the present systems of farming. Whether this be due 
to snperior bounty of nature or to superior skill or energy, or to both 
combined, we need not here inquire. The fact remains that the average 
output per hectare of land tilled for the purpose is as follows :— 
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Cereals, Beans, &c. Potatoes, 
France ° . . 17 15 112 


Great Britain . ; 33 27 144 


If these proportions can be maintained in beet-growing, our 
farmers will find themselves in possession of much needed and profit- 
able crops; and the effect of the bounty will be counteracted not 
only by the freight but by this extra output as well. 

It must be remembered, too, that where beet is grown for sugar, 
there arise works for the extraction of the sugar from the beet. And 
these works thus become centres of industrial labour of incalculable 
benefit to agricultural districts. Their value would be great in Eng- 
land, but of enormous advantage in Ireland. 

Our meteorologists tell us there is not much difference in climate 
between our eastern counties and Holland, and Belgium, and France, 
where beetroot is so largely grown; and what difference there is, is a 
difference in our favour. Our best agricultural authorities, led by 
Mr. Caird and Mr. Duncan, bring forward a mass of testimony to 
prove that so.far as climate and soil are concerned, beet of most 
excellent quality for sugar-making can be grown in many parts of 
England, and especially on the east coast of Ireland. It is pointed 
out that sun is indispensable to the ripening and sweetening only of 
growths that appear above the soil—for cane, fruit, leaves ; but that 
for roots, if there be sufficient warmth in the climate, moisture is of 
far more value than sun. 

Such is the evidence of practical science. Our schoolroom 
histories tell us of endless staple products that owe their introduction 
into a country almost to accident. Our economists tell us many an 
industry has outrun all competition by trial under a new set of condi- 
tions. Our archives tell us that the English farmer is professionally 
conservative. Our prosperity tells us that free competition, engen- 
dered of free trade, is dangerous to an industry that does not make 
the most of its opportunities. Our recent depression has awakened 
our agriculturists to a survey of their opportunities. Our highest 
authorities have declared that beet growing should be eminently 
feasible in England and in Ireland. Will the farmer come to the 
relief of the English loaf-sugar refiner, and free him of all these 
vexatious subtilties as to freight, and duties, and bounties, and what 
not ? 

It is not unreasonable to trust the British farmer to make the 
most of his opportunities. He will not omit to take to heart the 
mass of evidence that exists, as well to the feasibility of growing 
superior sugar-beet in the British Isles as to the eventual break-up 
of the bounty system on the continent. The refiner sees this also, 
and in the meantime makes the most of the present tendency of this 
bounty-system to increase the cheap supply of the raw material in 
England, and to diminish the competing supply of the manufactured 
article, to which, in its first inception, it gave so great an impetus. 

If then we regulate our fancies by the facts of the case, we find 
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matters to be greatly simplified, The answer to those who found 
their grievance on the plea that our refiners cannot compete against 
bounties is that our refiners have competed, and competed with 
signal success. 

The answer to those who would argue from this that no further 
action is necessary is that, on the contrary, this success may be 
made much greater if by all profitable means we combat a system 
pernicious, not so much to ourselves, as to those who adopt it. And 
among these means none is more efficacious than an intelligent and 
effective utilisation of the opportunities nature offers us in our own 
islands. As a nation we shall win greater economic success if, instead 
of resting content with the trifling benefit the bounty system now 
confers on the English consumer, we strive that this system be 
encouraged to compass its own death, and be no longer left to 
eumber and embarrass communities that in a healthier existence 


would be incited to larger and more profitable commercial intercourse 
with England. 


GrorGE Bapren-PoweELL. 


Postscript. 


Since the above remarks were set up in type, Mr. Ritchie’s Com- 
mittee has issued its Report. It is an extraordinary Report; and it 
is not surprising to find that it by no means expresses the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee. Before any action be taken in the matter, 
attention will be given to the following points :— 

1. The Report declares that loaf-sugar refining in England has 
been destroyed; and that if in the future bounties be established 
abroad on moist-sugar refining, that industry in England will also 
die out. But the Report omits to show that loaf-sugar refining in 
England was destroyed by bounties. The effect of bounties on re- 
fined sugar on English industries must be insignificant. The cost 
of transit alone equals a high bounty ; cost of coal is in favour of the 
English refiner to the amount of sixpence a ewt. of sugar; bounties 
are given only on the relatively small amount of sugar that is 
exported ; bounties often make no distinction as to whether the 
refined sugar is made from cane or beet. And when they are given 
on raw sugar they supply English retiners with raw material at a 
lower price than that which many of their foreign rivals are com- 
pelled to pay. 

2. The Report maintains that cane cultivation may soon be 
abandoned in our Colonies. This is curious in the face of the 
acknowledged steady growth of this industry. Moreover, in so far 
as bounties have fostered refining in any given country, in so far 
have they created a new market for cane sugars. Nor is the bounty 
on exported raw-beet sugar all that it seems, for at least one-third 
of the raw beet-sugar we import is not ‘ bounty-fed.’ 

3. The Report acknowledges that ‘ bounties, if not stopped by 
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other means, must ultimately break down of their own weight.’ The 
Report fears that when this breakdown occurs, ‘natural sources of 
supply’ will have been destroyed. But when the artificial system 
breaks down, natural sources will again resuscitate, inasmuch as they 
are natural. And this destruction is hardly possible in the face of 
the steady, healthy growth of these ‘natural sources’ at present 
proceeding in the face of these failing bounties. 

4. Perhaps the most astounding sentence in the Report is that, 
‘A countervailing duty is not in any sense of the term protection.’ 
This statement will somewhat startle those who thought they under- 
stood something at all events of Political Economy. Among other 
senses the term Protection is usually taken to mean that the duty it 
imposes is one that is levied on imports of a commodity in order to 
foster the production of that commodity at home. That it is one 
levied for industrial and not for revenue purposes. That it is one 
that discriminates as to country of origin. That it is one to 
countervail superior advantages of production (whether natural or 
political), A countervailing duty is, at the least in every one of 
these senses of the term, Protection. It is lucky that the favoured 
nation clause in our Treaties prevents even the discussion of such a 
retrograde remedy. 

5. The Report concludes with a recommendation for a fresh 
conference of the Powers interested, on the basis of superseding 
bounties by ‘refining in bond.’ This remedy of course does away 
with bounties. ; 

But the Report itself explains that there is little need for any 
such action. The Report urges that not only the legislators, but 
also the sugar refiners themselves of the principal bounty-giving 
countries, are eager to put an end to the bounty system. If these 
‘vested interests’ are thus opposed to bounties, the system is not 
only surely but speedily doomed. And there are plenty of signs of 
the coming end. There is general discontent among all those con- 
cerned. In France the bounties have been recently cut down by one 
half. In Austria the system has received a blow that will probably 
be fatal. The centre of the Bounty Cyclone has passed over us; we 
are hove to on the right tack—our colonial growers and our home 
refiners have advanced, slowly it may be, but they have not lost 
ground. The storm is astern of us, wasting its energies on itself. 
We are heading for an horizon on which there are sure indications 
of fairer conditions. We have no need to run back into the confused 
sea and the useless eddying storms of a faulty system that is, in fact, 
rapidly exhausting itself by the means of its own misdirected energy. 


G. B. P. 
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OverruRY’s CHARACTERS. 


HOMAS HARMAN’S Caveat for ‘Common Cursetors vulgarely 
calied Vagabones,’ 1567, dedicated, as Warton thought with 
singular impropriety, to the Countess of Shrewsbury, is the earliest 
book of characters published in our language. The ‘red-lattice 
phrases’ and ‘ bold-beating oaths,’ for which Falstaff reproved Pistol, 
are found in abundance among the coney-catching rascals and thieves, 
there described with the coarse slang cleaving to the pages, under 
such vagabondish titles as a ‘prygger of prauncers,’ a ‘demaunder 
for glymmer.’ This was soon followed by a tract containing similar 
characters, called ‘The Fraternitye of Vacabondes. In 1614 Sir 
Thomas Overbury’s ‘ Wife’ was published, along with ‘many witty 
characters,’ advertised as having been ‘ written by himselfe and other 
learned Gentlemen, his friends.’ Wood, the Oxford biographer, 
supposed that to be the fourth or fifth edition, but it is the earliest 
that can be found in our libraries, and it contained twenty-one 
character sketches, while an edition appeared in 1622 having no less 
than eighty, and in 1631 a Mr. J. Cocke was ‘enforced to claime’ 
the authorship of three. Overbury’s characters so caught the humours 
of the time, that essays after the same quaint style were showered 
from the press, many being avowedly in his ‘same manner ;’ and at 
least fifty volumes of characters on all possible subjects were written 
by dukes, baronets, rectors, and gentlemen and scribblers between 
1615 and 1700. 

Of all these productions not one approaches our author’s except it 
is Bishop Earle’s ‘ Microcosmography,’ 1628, which Hallam preferred, 
and thought worthy of comparison with La Bruyére. Overbury was 
widely popular in his day. His spirit kindled kindred spirits. His 
originality of tone and treatment ; his graphic delineation ; the Dutch- 
like pictures, the neat sentences pointed to an apophthegm, or 
rounded with a witticism, found the truest test that admiration can 
take, that of imitation. But in after years the tide of popularity 
quite turned. Even those authors who delight in the quaint beauty 
and the picturesque prose of our old writers, seem to have no know- 
ledge of him. Johnson preserves an ominous silence when we mention 
the author of ‘the unmatcht Poeme, the Wife.’ Of all the lovers of 
character and the sweet old prose, Charles Lamb, who was charmed 
with Kit Marlowe’s luscious smoothness, ‘ beds of roses, buckles of 
gold’ style, knows not our author by name; and among De Quincey’s 
curious essays, and more curious footnotes, we have in vain searched 
for evidence that he knew of him. Even Macaulay does not make 
mention of his name or his writings. Others are acquainted with 
Overbury only to depreciate him ; stately Hallam pats the knight with 
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a mild reference, and dismisses his characters with a Gerard Dow 
comparison. He appears to us to deserve a better fate, and his 
‘characters’ live before us in a very real manner. Country and 
domestic life, courtier life, the duns, the whims and fashions of con- 
temporary manners, are etched in his pages with poetic imagery, a 
rare if sometimes coarse skill, and a graphic veracity which make them 
still worthy of notice, and may reward the reader who loves charac- 
teristic bits of old manners set in quaintly vivid phraseology. 

The Harlequin without the mask is a grave man, and our author's 
life is one of the saddest in our unwritten English tragedies. In 1581 
he was born in Warwickshire, and on reaching manhood he shone in 
the fatal light of a courtier. His popularity for a time at court 
occasioned poetic homage from Ben Jonson, who, by desire, read his 
‘Wife’ to Sir Philip Sidney’s daughter, he being ‘in love with her,’ 
and so well did Ben Jonson execute the delicate commission that ‘ he 
praised the author to her.’ To students of history Overbury is well 
known as the subject of ‘The Great Oyer of Poisoning: the Trial of 
the Earl of Somerset for the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury,’ he 
being treacherously poisoned on September 15, 1613, and buried 
in the Tower of London, where many brave men lie. His death he 
owed to a too perfect knowledge of the character of the earl’s wife, 
and his having spoken of her after a plain but truthful manner in 
order that he might ‘ affectionately and solemnly’ induce his friend 
not to marry the unworthy woman. ‘The accusation could not fail to 
rouse the deadly enmity of her whose life he correctly described; and 
like many outspoken men in ‘these good old times’ he met with an 
untimely death for having with a sincere and praiseworthy motive 
spoken the truth, unpalatable though it was, against an earl’s 
daughter whom his earl friend loved and married. His epitaph in 
the light of events is that, however well, he spoke not wisely. 

We accept two of his definitions of what a character is: ‘To 
square out a character by our English levell, it is a picture (reall or 
personall) quaintly drawne, in various colours, all of them heightned 
by one shadowing.’ ‘It is a quicke and soft touch of many strings, 
all shutting up in one musicall close: it is wits descant on any plaine 
song.’ 

In no efforts does he seem to us to write so easily and well, with 
a heart music and with generous and touching sentiment, as in his 
characters of country life. An idyllic charm hangs over them; the 
air and all the surroundings are clear as summer ; the fancy which 
Overbury lavished over a milkmaid or a country yeoman was as gene- 
rous as it is bright with a true and manly goodness. His ‘ Faire 
and happy Milk-mayd’ is the most exquisite portrait of its kind in 
our language, and one now wonders not that Queen Elizabeth, as 
Walton tells us, desired to be a milkmaid all May that she might 
sing all day long and sleep sound at night. Its airy fancy, the idio- 
matic English slipping together to the music which such a fair cha- 
racter evokes within us, the delightful ease and honest simplicity of 
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both the maid and the style, with the lovely goodness of the portrait, 
and the genial tone of the sweet pastoral, run straight for our heart, 
where it lodges for ever. As a piece of word-painting, so short and 
complete, it would be difficult to excelit. She who was ‘deckt in in- 
nocency, a far better wearing, in ‘straining the teats through her 
fingers, it seemes that so sweet a milk presse makes the milk whiter 
or sweeter,’ and ‘the golden eares of corne fall and kisse her feet 
when she reapes them, as if they wisht to be bound and led prisoner 
by the same hand that fell’d them.’ ‘She is never alone, for she is 
still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but 
short ones.’ And revelling in the dainty sweets of his rich fancy, 
we are not unprepared for the well-known concluding sentence, 
‘Thus lives she, and all her care is she may die in the spring-time, to 
have store of flowers stucke upon her winding-sheet.’ Could more 
effect. be produced on the short canvas with so few unmixed colours? 
Alongside it should be placed the yeoman-—our author terms him ‘a 
Franklin ’—as a picture of the olden times and olden manners, 
who is not inquisitive ‘after newes derived from the privie closet, 
when the finding an eiery of hawkes in his own ground, or the 
foaling of a colt come of a good straine, are tydings more pleasant, 
more profitable.’ Again, the character of the sexton is pleasantly 
touched with a picturesque glimpse of the village, as seen from the 
churchyard. He lives in the churchyard more than the village, 
‘for at every church stile, commonly ther’s an ale-house ;’ next to a 
grave he is familiar with the ale-house, as ‘he will hold argument 
in a taverne over such, till the diall & himselfe be both at a stand ;’ 
and the only time he observes is the sermon time, ‘and then he 
sleepes by the houre-glasse.’ It was only in the company of this 
delightful trio that our author ventured afield out of the city for 
sketches ; and it certainly is with them that we find his satiric 
humour toned into mellow sympathy. The charm and flexible style 
of these three exquisitely drawn characters belong to the true pas- 
toral, each bit of fancy coming as naturally to the loyal son of ‘the 
heart of England’ as flowers grow along its hedgerows. It is here 
that his master hand is made visible above all his imitators; none 
of them were possessed of genuine sympathy with and admiration 
for those characters of the pasture lands and towns of England. 
Bishop Earle never trusted himself on any country characters but a 
country knight and a plain country fellow, which only showed a city 
man’s attempt at understanding country men. So equally balanced 
are the poetic fancies of Overbury’s style, and the generous thoughts 
of the man, that one is puzzled which to admire most. 

His style wins our approval as we get accustomed to the old ° 
phrases, the forms of accent, the catchwords, the exquisite touch of 
the Saxon language turned to the tone of old music. Beneath the 
workmanship there lie, in a few by-words, delicate glimpses into the 
manners of the time which point its meaning or adorn a phrase, 
and.are as purple patches on a beadsman’s gown. The touch is light 
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with laughter, and at times tinged with cutting satire. Bits of 
genuine information lift the characters out from the ideal, and clothe 
them in the old quaint garments of the period. A country gentleman 
went to Court in yellow stockings, and ‘learned to kisse his hand & 
make a legge both together ;’ a fine gentleman, ‘lest he should take 
fidlers unprovided, whistles his owne galliard. An ‘Innes of 
Court man,’ with his silk stockings and beaver hat, ‘laughs at every 
man whose band sits not well or that hath not a faire shoe-tie; and 
a fencer ‘ his foile, and his doublet, weare not out above two buttons,’ 
whom ‘the Lord Mayor’s triumph makes him a man, for that’s his 
best time to flourish.’ And the hypocritical timeserver is delightfully 
portrayed in the words: ‘ He reads the statutes in his chamber, and 
weares the Bible in the streetes,—i.e. attached to the girdle, which 
was not uncommon at the author’s time. He describes another 
character: ‘ His zeal consists much in hanging his Bible in a dutch 
button.’ The affectation of gentility is hit off in the courtier, 
whom you $ shall find in Pauls with a picke tooth in his hat, a cape 
cloak, & a long stocking.’ A young lawyer who ‘doth itch towards 
a poet,’ is described as eating ‘ginger-bread at a playhouse,’ and 
‘ventures fairly for a broken pate at the banquetting house. ‘A 
councellor at law loves the velvet breeches he was first made barester 
in” Young gallants’ ‘ordinary sports are cock fights,’ and actors 
‘entertaine us in the best leasure of our life, that is betweene meales.’ 
The ‘ habit ’ of the watchman ‘is a long gowne made at first to cover 
his knavery, but that growing too monstrous, hee now goes in buffe.’ 
It was a time when a chambermaid ‘ reads Greene’s works over & 
over, and old men ‘count it an ornament of speech to close the 
period with a cough; & it is venerable to spend time in wiping 
their driveled beards.’ Then wise men did not ‘chuse friends by 
the subsidy-book,’ and a franklin, an ancient yeoman of England, 
‘allowes of honest pastime, & thinkes not the bones of the dead 
anything bruised, or the worse for it, though the country lasses 
dance in the churchyard after evensong.’ Rock Monday and the 
wake in summer, shrovings and the ketches on Christmas Eve, he 
yearly kept, ‘ yet holds them no reliques of popery ;’ and a country 
maid, ‘in choosing her garments, counts no bravery i’ th’ world like 
decencie.” A youth of spirit and frolic, y’clept a Roaring Boy, 
‘sleepes with a tobacco-pipe in’s mouth,’ and ‘ commonly dies like 
Anacreon, with a grape in’s throat; or Hercules, with fire in’s 
marrow. The forcible realism, the simple vigour, the life-like 
humours of these whims and accurate descriptions, ‘ the scraps, the 
bits, and greasy relics’ of these bygone times, are written in the 
spirit of delightful serio-comedy. Even assuming that he wrote not 
for absolute truth and accuracy of expression, in his captivating 
conceits and quaint quips, there is a mighty gladness in life as he 
saw it, which is made lovely by the fulness and freshness of his 
spirits, and the buoyant setting of his dainty expressions. National 
characteristics are so beautifully mixed with the graver and lighter 
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side lights, that one’s heart goes out involuntarily with the exquisite 
fragments of what was once every-day speech. The simple expres- 
sions, meant with no rhetorical effect, come direct to us with all the 
force of genuine table-talk. A young gallant is pointed out, for, as 
he leaves the room, ‘’tis with a kind of walking epilogue between 
the two candles, to know if his suit may passe for currant ;’ another 
‘sits in as great state over his penny-commons as ever Vitellius did 
at his greatest banquet; the country gentleman ‘speakes statutes 
& husbandry well enough to make his neighbors thinke him a wise 
man ;’ and the elder brother’s ‘ambition flies justice-height.? We 
meet with the ‘Meere Common Lawyer,’ who next ‘tearme walks 
his hoopsleeve gowne to the hall,’ and the dame whose ‘ wrie little 
finger bewraies carving.’ He who delights in such information and 
such manners will find ample in Overbury to satisfy him; and in 
those times the ‘ boare’s head’ was the first dish on Christmas Day, 
and at one’s elbow a tankard of ‘ March beere,’ while ladies, perfumed 
with ‘pomanders,’ ornamented, with ‘partlets,’ and danced the 
popular ‘ galliard.’ 

Whether in the choice of words and idioms, or in the construction 
of sentences, Overbury followed the manly and direct British style, 
which disregarded, and yet in its disregard attained a wonderful power 
of rhetoric. We have here in a fair state of preservation the idiom of 
our language, the mother tongue, as spoken by educated men and 
courtiers. And although the French method was to a certain extent 
followed, the periods being uniformly short, unelaborate and rapid, a 
swell and cadence move occasionally when required, and the quick- 
ness of a period is now and again broken and rolls away with a pretty 
conceit or a surprising fancy. His sentences are simple structures, 
brief, terse, simple, of the old English idiomatic talk. Beginning 
with something like a definition of the character, he looks at it from 
various side views, and ends by a bit of sarcasm or a show of wit. As 
in good conversation, he passes easily from- one point to another, or, 
as in the game of hunt the slipper, he never lingers over one feature, 
but briskly moves backwards and forwards, so he neither becomes dull 
nor alloquial. And in this idiomatic language he never draws our 
attention from the subject or from himself by learned quotations or 
critical disputations ; we at once come face to face with the character. 
He is singularly free from references to authors; indeed one would 
think that Shakespeare, who lived so shortly before him, or the 
authors of the Elizabethan period, had no existence ; and when he 
borrows, it is a phrase from an older song or ballad. 

Hallam thought that the wit was often flat: of that we fear he 
was but an indifferent judge, he having little mother wit; but he, no 
doubt, expressed the opinion of the nineteenth century mind when 
he considered Overbury occasionally vulgar. To us this only shows 
that our author was a real piece of humanity in those days. There is 
no mark of the vulgar in his best portraits—the mirth of a Good 
Woman is so clear ‘that you may looke through it, into vertue, but 
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not beyond,’ though it may be deemed by some that such a stain 
rests on a very woman who ‘ sends religion afore to sixty, where she 
never overtakes it, or drives before her againe. The keen touch 
of laughing satire is felt in the neat description of a Fine Gentleman, 
who ‘ sighs sweetly and speaks lamently; for his breath is perfumed 
and his words are wind;’ and the barb of sarcasm is felt in the 
words of an Ignorant Glory Hunter, who ‘ confesseth vices he is 
guiltlesse of, if they be in fashion.’ He admired in no faint manner 
an old English butler and housekeeper, and the true English 
spirit of the time railed against French cooks, to whose skill he 
had a delightful John Bull antipathy, as they were ‘only fit to 
wake a funeral feast, where men should eat their victuals in mourn- 
ing. A great part of his humour consists in whimsical conceits, 
which he renders attractive in their strange setting. Stern critics 
might consider them ill-natured, but they are only piquant, no doubt 
with a strong flavour at times. 

Himself a gentleman of courtly speech and courtly manners, he 
has paid the gentle sex some of the neatest and heartiest compliments 
they can receive. Old and wise and melancholy men he reverenced 
in a true spirit; and one who could bestow such sincere tributes of 
respect and admiration to good women, old and young, as Overbury 
did, could have been no vulgar man. The sentences flowed from a 
close and appreciative reader of the best characters. A good woman, 
as he naively said, ‘ seekes not an husband but finds him ;’ a husband 
without a good wife is ‘ misery in men’s apparel, to whom she is both 
a staff and a chain;’ but for a‘ Vertuous Widdow’ he reserves the 
wealth of his genuine reverence: ‘ She is like the purest gold, only 
imployed for princes medals, she never receives but one man’s im- 
pression. . . . She ought to be a mirrour for our younger dames 
to dresse themselves by, when she is fullest of wrinkles. . . . She 
hath laid his body in the worthiest monument that can be; she hath 
buried it in her owne heart.’ The poetic, grave, and tender fancy is 
clothed in the simple beauty of the old words. Equally well sketched 
is the young gallant, who is sadly disturbed to ‘ maintain talk with a 
gentle woman,’ which Goldsmith’s Young Marlowe repeats almost to 
the word ; and the conceited man, who ‘ laughs to think what a foole 
he could make of Solomon, if hee were now alive.’ 

The fire of the national British spirit sparkles in the *‘ Worthy 
Commander in the Warres.’ It is a song in praise of the pluck and 
heroism of the indomitable British commander, ringing in notes of 
hearty cheer and spirited as the call of a cavalry trumpet. The 
enthusiasm for brave, daring deeds is tempered with a generons ‘noble 
heaviness.’ He figures as an honest man which no coward can be, 
and he ‘never bloudies his sword but in heat of battel.’ The 
martial spirit that breathes through the character is the same mighty 
force which animated our old English commanders and admirals, 
who knew not fear, and were made courtiers by being ‘so honourably 
mercifull to women in surprizall.’ He approved of the old conditions on 
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which a war could be concluded by an assured peace; absolute victory 
or ‘an honest death; and his prayers ‘ best became him when armed 
cap & pe; like the Hebrew generall he utters them on horseback.’ 
The quick, quaint fancy of our author completes the portrait in all the 
glory associated with our historical English hero, who belongs to no 
period but to the occasion, and who in our hand-shakes with war 
each century is held up as a mirror for generals to measure themselves 
by; and ‘lastly, when peace folds him up, his silver head should 
lean neere the golden sceptre and dye in his princes bosome.’ Now 
jiook on the other portrait, that of a ‘ Vaine-glorious Coward in 
command,’ which he has satirised in scorn. There’s a great amount 
of the Bombastes furioso in him who has received this mighty 
characteristic title, and it is a piece of broad comedy. There 
may be a little ill-nature in the description of him at muster: ‘he 
goes with such noise, as if his body were the wheele barrow that 
carried his judgment rumbling to drill his souldiers;’ but there is a 
fine touch of delightful, though it may be extravagant humour, and 
also a dash of the picturesque, in these words: ‘ When he comes at 
first upon a camisado, he lookes like the four winds in painting, as 
if he would blow away the enemy; but at the very first on-set 
suffers feare and trembling to dresse themselves in his face appa- 
rently.’ 

His play of humour never rises into gusty storms, his plainness 
of speech, or, as it may be now considered, his coarseness, never 
rushes into peals of burly oaths, and his flatness is relieved by in- 
teresting facts of old manners and a store of ever poetic imagery, to 
the delight of those who ‘admire old customs, even to the eating of 
red-herring, and going wet-shod.’ All his characters are now in the 
misty world of shadowland. The simple, idiomatic language has in 
its tender pathos something ‘dearly sweet and bitter,’ like the tale- 
talk of an old nurse; and in his own exquisite words life ‘is the 
tilted lees of pleasure, dasht over with. a little decking to hold 
colour.’ His best prose, ‘not dappled with ink-horn terms,’ is en- 
riched with the richness of the Elizabethan period; his sentences 
trip to the old dance music, though his poetry and prose, to quote 
a line of the former— 


Both may bud; grow greene, and wither. 
= does not, like Montaigne, sit in his arm-chair and converse with 
; but he is the companion in our walks on foot in the city and 


cmos ; and with infinite delight he points out the maid who rises 
with ‘chanticlere, and at night makes the lamb her curfew.’ 


JAMES PURVES. 
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CALLADON. 


Cuarter I. 


ABRACADABRA. 


F you were to take three hoops, the second half as large round as 
the first, and the third half as large round as the second, and lay 
them on the floor one inside of the other, you would have a ground- 
plan of the house in which Calladon lived. The outermost wall was 
built of brick, and had five narrow windows; the middle wall was of 
stone, and had also five windows; the inner wall was of the purest 
alabaster, and was a kind of window in itself. 

In the centre of the innermost room a lamp was always burning, 
and the light which it gave out was so soft and penetrating that it 
glowed through the alabaster walls and illuminated the room outside 
with a pale white lustre, and some rays penetrated through the win- 
dows of this room, into the outermost room of all, and there met the 
darkness that streamed in through the outer windows—for the house 
stood in that part of the world where it is night all the year round. 
The name of the innermost room was Abra; that of the middle room 
was Cada, and that of the outermost room was Bra. The whole house, 
therefore, was called Abracadabra. 

It was a curious thing about this house, that if you were in Abra, 
you could see into both Cada and Bra, but, if you were in Cada, you 
could not see into Abra, and if you were in Bra, you could not see 
into either Abra or Cada. As a general thing, it is easier to see from 
darkness towards light than from light towards darkness. But there 
was probably something peculiar about this light—and, for the matter 
of that, about this darkness too. 

As for Calladon himself, he was one of the best-behaved boys ever 
known, and he was not less good-looking than he was good. He was 
a fine, straight-backed, rosy-cheeked little fellow, with bright eyes, 
a cheerful voice, and an obedient spirit. He was seven years old, and 
knew as much as it is well for a boy of his age to know. This was 
due to the Master who had charge of him, and who had put across his 
breast the gold sash, which always pressed against his heart when he 
wished to do wrong, and reminded him to stop. The Master had 
lived with Calladon ever since Calladon could remember, and pro- 
bably for a good while before that. The Master had tended him in 
his illness, played with him in his plays, helped him in his studies, 
and sympathised with him in his troubles. Calladon loved the 
Master as much as if he had been his father and motherinone. Who 
his father and mother might be, he, however, did not know ; but the 


Master used to tell him that when his education was finished he should 
see them. 
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Meantime he was obliged to live in Abracadabra, and make the 
best of it. The only one of the three rooms which he had ever dwelt 
in, was the central one, Abra; but there was plenty of entertainment 
to be had there. In the first place, there was the lamp, which lit up 
not the room only, but Calladon’s mind likewise, so that the more it 
shone upon him, the better he understood his studies. And the lamp 
was warm as well as bright; so warm, that not only did it make the 
room comfortable, but it warmed Calladon’s heart likewise, and made 
him loving and generous. In the ceiling of the room a large ball of 
crystal was hung on a sort of pivot, on which it could be turned at 
pleasure. This crystal ball had the power of reflecting all the places 
best worth seeing in the world, and casting the reflections on a white 
disc arranged for the purpose underneath. It was by this means that 
Calladon had studied geography, and he had enjoyed the study more 
than most boys do. At other times, the ball would bring the images 
of the stars on to the disc, so that you would have thought you were 
aloft in the sky, watching all the myriad worlds of light, and their 
movements. It may be imagined, therefore, that although Abra did 
not appear to be a large room, yet it must have been larger than it 
looked, since it was able to contain within itself the whole earth and 
heaven. Beyond doubt, Abra was a wonderful place, which everybody 
ought to see at some time of their lives. The air you breathed there 
had a delicate but powerful fragrance, as if it were life itself; and 
strangely beautiful chords of music sounded ever and anon through 
the room, coming from no visible instrument, but seeming to arise 
from the harmony and happiness in the heart of him who listened to 
it.. Moreover, although there was not much furniture in the room, 
nor many toys to play with, yet whenever Calladon needed anything, 
he was sure to find it ready to his hand. It is true that he seldom 
wished for anything that he ought not to have, and if he did, the 
pressure of the golden sash across his heart warned him to forbear. 
In short, nothing could be more delightful and satisfactory than were 
all the arrangements in Abra, and up to the time he was seven years 
old, Calladon had never wished for anything that it could not give 
him. 

Sometimes he would amuse himself with looking through the ala- 
baster walls into the outer rooms, Cada and Bra. These had a beauty 
of their own, but it was easy to see that they were less beautiful than 
Abra. The best use of them was, perhaps, to let it be known that 
Abra was better than they. Calladon once asked the Master about 
this, and he answered: 

‘If it were not for Abra, there could be no Cada, and no Bra. 
But neither could there be any Abra, if Cada and Bra did not sur- 
round it. The alabaster wall would burst asunder, and the flame of 
the lamp would burn up the world.’ 

‘Where did the lamp come from ?’ asked Calladon. 

‘It was here before Abracadabra or the world existed,’ the Master 
replied, smiling; ‘and it will burn for ever.’ 
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‘Could not I put it out ?’ 

‘No; but you might wander away from it into the darkness out- 
side,’ said the Master, in a graver tone. 

‘But then could I not light a little lamp of my own, to see my 
way about ?’ Calladon inquired. 

‘Yes, you might do so,’ the Master replied. ‘ But such a lamp 
would in time burn out, and then you could never again relight it, 
and you would be lost.’ 

‘I should not like that!’ exclaimed Calladon. But after a while 
he added, ‘ Still I do not understand why those two other rooms should 
be there, since I never go into them.’ 

‘You live in them, even though you do not go into them,’ the 
Master answered. ‘If you did go into them, you would not live in 
them so much as you do now, because you could not take the light of 
the lamp with you.’ 

Calladon said nothing more, but he became thoughtful. 


Cuapter II. 


THE LAW OF THE LAMP. 


OnE morning, soon after Calladon’s seventh birthday, the Master called 
him to him and said : 

‘ My dear Calladon, you have now arrived at the age when I must 
leave you for awhile, to think your own thoughts, and do your own 
deeds. I am going away, and it is uncertain when I may come back. 
Before I go I shall tell you a few things which I hope you will 
remember.’ 

* But I should like to go with you,’ said Calladon. 

‘That may come to pass hereafter,’ the Master replied, ‘ but not 
now, and it will depend upon what you do and think while I am 
parted from you, whether or not it comes to pass at all.’ 

‘What is it that I must do?’ inquired Calladon. 

‘I cannot command you either to do or not to do anything,’ the 
Master said, ‘for I shall not be here to enforce obedience. But I 
have already taught you many things, and, if you have studied them 
with your whole heart and mind, they will direct you as well as I 
could direct you myself. All I shall do, therefore, is to tell you what 
you had best avoid doing, and then leave you to follow my advice or 
not, as you choose.’ 

‘Oh, there will be no trouble about that!’ exclaimed Calladon 
cheerfully, ‘ for will not my golden sash press against my heart when- 
ever I go wrong, and remind me to turn back ?’ 

‘No, for you will not wear the golden scarf any more,’ replied the 
Master. ‘You are no longer a little child, and you must no longer 
depend on what touches your heart from the outside, but on what 
moves it from within.’ 
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‘ Well, I think I shall like that better, on the whole,’ said Calla- 
don. ‘It will make me feel more like a man. But what is it that I 
ought not to do, dear Master?’ 

‘You ought not to lose faith in the lamp,’ answered the Master, 
‘ for it gives you all you have, and all you are. And you ought not to 
leave Abra, for Abra only is Abracadabra. And you ought not to 
light a lamp of your own, for it would lead you into darkness.’ 

‘Is that all?’ asked Calladon. 

‘That is all I need tell you now,’ said the Master ; ‘for if you 
obey these three rules, you will not need to know more, and if you 
disobey them, nothing more that I could say would help you.’ 

‘I would have done all that without being told,’ said Calladon ; 
‘and the only thing I don’t like is having nobody to see or to 
speak to.’ 

‘I have taken care about that,’ replied the Master, with a smile, 
‘and you will not be left entirely alone. When you wake up to- 
morrow morning, you will find a little girl beside you. She is to be 
your playmate and companion. She can help you to be happier and 
better than you have ever been before; but she can also make you 
worse and more miserable than if you were left by yourself. It will 
be according as you treat her.’ 

‘ Perhaps I had better not have her,’ said Calladon. 

‘You must run the risk ; for without risk nothing that is really 
good can be got,’ replied the Master. ‘She will not suggest either good 
or evil to you; but if your thoughts are good she will know it, and 
will help you to carry them out; and if your thoughts are evil, she 
will think evil too, and will give you the means of doing it.’ 

‘ Does she know all this?’ Calladon asked. 

‘She will know nothing except from you, and as long as you are 
obedient to what I have told you, she will be obedient te you. But 
if you become disobedient, she will sooner or later begin to rule you; 
and whenever that happens you will be sure to suffer.’ 

‘Then it all depends on me?’ said Calladon. 

‘If harm comes, you will have no right to blame her, the Master 
answered ; ‘ but if good comes, you will have no right to take the 
credit to yourself.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Calladon, after thinking awhile, ‘the safest thing 
will be not to think of myself at all.’ 

* There is one thing more,’ said the Master, before taking leave 
of him. ‘ You will find, hanging round Callia’s neck (Callia is the 
name of your playmate), a little mirror, set in a frame of precious 
stones. This mirror will always show you an image of yourself, not 
as you think yourself to be, but as you really are. If you trust to 
what the mirror tells you, you will not know trouble; but if you 
disregard it, you will be in danger. The mirror is the only thing 
that will always tell you the truth.’ 

‘I will always believe it,’ said Calladon; and then the Master 
bade him good night, and Calladon fell asleep. 
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Cuapter III. 
CALLIA AND THE MIRROR. 


Tue next morning, when Calladon woke up, the first thing he saw 
was a lovely little girl slumbering beside him. 

For a moment he was greatly astonished, for he had forgotten 
that the Master had gone, and that he had promised him a com- 
panion. But presently the memory of the day before came back to 
him, and he recollected that henceforth he was to take care of 
himself. The thought made him feel quite brave and manly; and 
with such a beautiful playmate as this to keep him company, he felt 
sure that he would be the happiest boy in the world. And as he 
wanted his happiness, and hers, to begin as soon as possible, he bent 
over and kissed her on the lips. 

She opened a pair of lovely blue eyes, and yawned, and said— 

‘Where am I? Oh! Calladon, is that you? How handsome 
you look, and how good you are!’ 

‘How did you know me?’ asked Calladon. 

‘If I am Callia, you must be Calladon!’ replied she, laughing. 
¢ Who else could you be?’ 

‘ Now that I look in your eyes, it seems as if I must have always 
known you!’ said Calladon. 

‘ And I know yon the same way,’ said Callia. 

‘But how did you get here?’ he asked. 

‘What a funny question! as if I had ever been anywhere else!’ 

‘It is very strange, however,’ he said; ‘for though I can re- 
member living here for a long time and not seeing you, still I cannot 
imagine your ever having been away from me. We seem always to 
have been together.’ 

‘So we have,’ replied Callia ; ‘and we will always stay together, 
won’t we ?’ 

‘Indeed we will, said Calladon; ‘so now give me a kiss, and let 
us have our breakfast.’ 

Their breakfast was there waiting for them, as was everything 
else they needed ; and while they were eating it they talked about 
what they would do during the day. They soon found out that the 
difficulty would be to make a choice out of the many pleasant things 
that suggested themselves; and whatever one proposed, the other 
declared to be more delightful than anything yet. And after all, 
what could be more delightful than simply to be together? Calladon 
was more pleased in knowing that Callia was pleased than he could 
have been at anything that merely pleased himself; and his pleasure 
gave greater pleasure to Callia than any pleasure of her own could 
have done. What they did, therefore, on this first day, was not of 
nearly so much importance to them as that they did it together; and 
when the day came to an end (as it did, more quickly than any day 
that either of them could remember) all they knew was that it had 
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been one song of joy. As to doing anything that the Master had 
warned them against, they really had not had time so much as to 
think of such a thing. 

But night came at last, and they found themselves getting sleepy. 
Before going to bed, Calladon said— 

‘ By the way, Callia, have you got a mirror round your neck ?’ 

‘Do you mean this pretty little thing, set in precious stones? 
Shall I give it to you, dearest Calladon ?’ 

‘Oh, no; only the Master said that I was to look in it every 
once in a while, to find out what I really am.’ 

‘You really are the handsomest and dearest boy in the world, 
and so the mirror will tell you,’ said Callia; and she held it up 
before him as she spoke. Calladon looked ; and certainly the mirror 
did show him the image of a very charming little face and figure. 
It told the truth, and the truth was very agreeable. 

‘I am glad of it for your sake, Callia,’ said Calladon. ‘I hope I 
shall always be as handsome as you want me to be.’ 

‘I don’t mind whether you are handsome or not, as long as you 
are Calladon,’ she answered. 

‘It seems to me, Callia, that if I have you, and you have me, we 
do not need anything else.’ 

* And it would not make any difference whether we were in Abra 
or not.’ 

‘I should hardly mind even if the lamp were to go out,’ said 
Calladon. 

‘I only care for the lamp because it lets me see you,’ she an- 
swered. 

‘And because it lets me see myself in the mirror.’ 

‘Why should you believe the mirror more than me?’ asked 
Callia. 

‘Well, if you think I am handsome, it is not so much matter 
whether the mirror tells me I am or not,’ ‘returned Calladon. 

And with this they kissed each other, and fell asleep. 


Cuarrer IV. 


THE OUTER ROOMS, 


Wuen they awoke next day, Calladon stretched himself, and 
shivered a little. The lamp seemed to be burning rather more 
dimly than usual, and the air seemed thin and cold. Glancing at 
Callia, who was lying with her eyes still half closed, his eye caught 
the sparkle of the mirror round her neck, and he took a peep into it. 
It seemed to him that his cheeks looked pale, and his eyes dull. 

‘Callia!’ he exclaimed, ‘ Callia! wake up, and tell me how I 
look.’ 

‘You look just the same,’ answered she, opening her eyes and 
sitting up. ‘But don’t you think it is colder than it was yesterday?” 
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‘I was sure it was; and if you feel it too, it must be so, But 
are you quite certain that I look as well and handsome as when you 
first saw me? because, in the mirror, I seemed to be pale and dull.’ 

‘The mirror must be wrong, then,’ said Callia; ‘for I can see you 
with my own eyes, and of course I should know if there were any 
difference.’ 

* Well,’ said Calladon, ‘I suppose it is time we had our breakfast.’ 

The breakfast was there, but it was neither so good nor so plen- 
tiful as before; and Calladon and Callia felt comparatively little 
appetite. ‘This displeased them; and they began to ask each other 
how they should contrive to amuse themselves during the day. They 
proposed many things, but afterwards rejected them, either because 
they had done them yesterday, or because they did not find them 
any longer attractive. 

‘This is rather a small room, after all, for two people to pass 
their lives in,’ remarked Calladon at last. 

‘Especially when there are two other larger ones outside,’ adde 
Callia. 

‘It would be good fun to explore them, wouldn’t it?’ said 
Calladon. 

‘Why shouldn’t we do it?’ asked Callia. 

‘It makes me feel quite lively again to think of it,’ exclaimed 
Calladon, springing to his feet. ‘Only,’ he added, ‘that is one of the 
things the Master told us not to do.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t believe the Master would mind,’ said Callia. ‘ Be- 
sides, how should he ever know anything about it? He has gone 
away.’ 

* Of course, too, it is our own affair,’ observed Calladon. ‘If any 
harm comes of it, it will be to ourselves, and not to him.’ 

‘I am not afraid,’ said Callia. ‘Are you?’ 

‘Not in the least. By the way, though, I am not sure that I 
know the way out of Abra. There doesn’t seem to be any door.’ 

‘1 think I can find the way, if that is all, returned Callia. ‘I 
don’t know how I happened to think of it—but since we have been 
talking about going, it has seemed to me that if we were to push 
against that little carved knob in the wall, it would open a passage 
into the room outside. Shall we try it?’ 

* Yes,’ said Calladon ; ‘it can do no harm to see whether you are 
right, at all events.’ So they went to the knob, and Calladon gave 
it a push. 

‘Not that way; you should push it sideways; see—like this,’ 
said Callia; and she shoved it a little towards the right. Sure 
enough, a part of the alabaster wall slid back, so that the children 
were able to look into the room beyond. 

‘It seems rather dark ; don’t you think so?’ remarked Calladon, 
drawing back after a moment. 

‘We must take a lamp along with us,’ said Callia. ‘That lamp 
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that burns in the centre of the room will be no use to us. We shan’t 
be able to see anything without a lamp of our own.’ 

‘Well, I suppose we must,’ said Calladon. ‘ Now I think of it, 
though, that was another of the things the Master said we ought not 
to do.’ 

‘What did he say would happen to us if we did do it ?’ 

‘I don’t remember his saying anything.’ 

‘Of course he didn’t! because nothing will happen, except that 
we shall know more than we could know by staying here. He was 
only trying whether he could frighten you.’ 

* You shall see that I am not so easily frightened,’ said Calladon, 
‘I am a man now, and able to take care of myself. Come, let us 
light a lamp of our own and go. I will show you the way.’ 

‘ Here is a lamp,’ said Callia. ‘I just found it on this little shelf 
in the corner, though I had not seen it there before. But how shall 
we light it ?’ 

‘We must light it from the great lamp; there is no other way.’ 

* But then it will be the light of that great lamp that will guide 
us, after all.’ 

* No,’ said Calladon, ‘ because the part of the flame that we take 
away will become our own, and would keep on burning even if the 
great lamp were to go out.’ 

They lit the lamp accordingly. As they did so, the air around 
them grew colder than before, and a gust of strangely melancholy 
music sighed through the room. From the crystal ball in the roof 
overhead there came a red reflection, as of some terrible fire burning 
in the world without; and then a white flash, as if an angel’s sword 
had suddenly been thrust down into the room. Now the sword seemed 
to be brandished about the great lamp, its point against the children, 
who shrank back in fear towards the alabaster wall. Still the sword 
threatened them; and there was a violent rush of icy wind, which 
forced them to the opening leading to the outer chamber. For a 
moment they tried to struggle against it, and not to be driven from 
the alabaster room in which they had lived so happily ; but the blast 
grew stronger, and the sword came nearer; and at last Callia cried 
out : 

* Let us go, Calladon, or our light will be lost!’ 

‘Come, then!’ said he; and hand in hand they staggered through 
the opening, which closed behind them with a hollow sound. Then 
there was silence. Save for the wavering flame of their little lamp 
they were in darkness. 

* What have you done, Callia?’ said Calladon.’ 

‘It is your doing as much as mine,’ she answered. ‘ Well, I sup- 
pose we must make the best of it. At any rate, it is not so cold here 
as it was in the other room.’ 

* No, and there is not that terrible light, to dazzle our eyes. And 
that sword—we are safe from that!’ 

‘I think, upon the whole, we are better off where we are; and I 
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am glad we came,’ said Callia. ‘ It is more mysterious here, and I like 
mystery. If you can see everything around you merely by opening 
your eyes, it is stupid. Here we have the excitement of going about 
and not knowing what we may find.’ 

‘It is strange it should be so dark!’ remarked Calladon. ‘On 
which side of us is the alabaster wall? No light comes through 
either side ; and yet, when we were in Abra, it seemed to shine through 
and illuminate both the outer rooms.’ 

‘The great lamp must have gone out; all lamps go out after a 
while, I suppose,’ replied Callia. ‘ But that is no harm; when we 
go back we can light it again from our own. It does not seem so 

dark here as it was at first.’ 
‘ €T can see better, too!’ exclaimed Calladon. ‘Our lamp seems 
to be getting brighter. By and by, perhaps, it will be as bright as 
the great lamp was.’ 

* Meanwhile,’ said Callia, ‘let us begin our explorations.’ 

Holding the lamp before them, they advanced together curiously 
through the gloom; but, as Calladon had said, their lamp seemed 
continually to grow brighter, or else their eyes became more accus- 
tomed to the darkness, so that presently they were able to see their 
way with little difficulty. The walls of the room they were in were 
sombre and rich; there were carved panels and cornices of metal or 
stone, encrusted here and there with what appeared to be precious 
stones, gleaming with a dusky red lustre. There was gold, too, here 
and there: but not bright and resplendent, like the gold of Abra, 
but dull and tarnished, so that it might almost have been mistaken 
for rusty brass) As they went along, the black smoke from their 
candle rose in the air, and collected in clouds beneath the heavy 
groined roof, until it hung above them like a murky canopy. From 
this canopy a stifling odour descended, and was diffused about the 
room ; but, strange to say, the children seemed to breathe it with 
pleasure, and to grow stronger and livelier under its influence. At 
length they came to a great heap of some dark substance, piled up in 
an obscure corner. 

‘What is this ?’ said Calladon, stirring it with his foot. 

Callia stooped down and took up a piece of it in her hand. ‘It 
shines,’ she said. ‘It must be something valuable. Hold the lamp 
nearer.’ 

‘It is certainly some kind of jewel,’ said Calladon, after they had 
examined it. ‘ Perhaps it is a ruby, ora black diamond. Such things 
are very precious.’ 

‘We had better take what we can get, then,’ said Callia; ‘ we 
shall not find anything like this in Abra—of that I am sure. How 
foolish you were, Calladon, never to have thought of coming in here 
before. It is ten times better than the other place!’ 

‘I will fill my pockets now, at all events,’ replied Calladon, ‘and 
make up for lost time. What a heap of them! and how heavy they 
are! I’m afraid we shan’t be able to carry them all.’ 
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‘I can hold a great many in my apron,’ said Callia; ‘and we can 
take them to some safe place, and then come back for more. I won- 
der whom they belong to?’ 

‘They belong to us, since we have found them,’ returned Calladon; 
‘and if anyone says they are his, we can say it is not true. Who has 
more right here than we?’ 

‘I don’t see why we should go back at all, observed Callia. ‘I 
feel much more comfortable and happy in this pleasant light and 
smoke than I did in that glaring white Abra, with its cold air and its 
tiresome music. Suppose we make our home here?’ 

‘I was going to propose the same thing,’ answered Calladon. 
* And I have been thinking, Callia, that perhaps this is the real Abra, 
that we are in now. For what can be better than what we like best ?’ 

As Callia was about to reply, they heard a flapping sound in the 
air above their heads; and looking up, they saw a hideous great bird, 
—or perhaps it was a bat—with black wings outstretched, fiery eyes, 
and a long hooked beak, that it kept opening and shutting with a 
snap. At this sight the children were much terrified, and started to 
run away; but the horrid bird followed them in the air, swooping 
downwards every now and then, and pecking at them with its beak, or 
trying to tear them with its ugly claws. At length, however, they 
managed to conceal themselves behind a buttress in the wall; and 
the bird flapped by, and left them. 


CHarTer V. 
REGENERATION. 


‘Ir will not do to stay here,’ said Calladon, as soon as he had caught 
his breath. ‘ That creature probably owns the jewels, and we should 
never be safe from him. And J have lost ever so many of the stones 
while——’ Here Calladon broke off suddenly, and uttered a ery. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Callia. ‘Is the creature here 

in?’ 

But Calladon was staring at the mirror, which still hung round 
Callia’s neck, and he looked as if he had seen a ghost. 

‘Tell me, Callia,’ he said; ‘ tell me, quick! Am I the same as I 
was before?’ 

‘ Just the same, except that you look very much scared at some- 
thing.’ 

Calladon gave a shudder. ‘Then the glass tells what is false,’ 
said he. ‘It makes me seem like a hideous little deformed dwarf, 
with a hump on my back, and one shoulder higher than the other, 
and a hateful face all covered with sores and bruises. If I look like 
that, I must be more horrible than anything we are likely to see 
here.’ 

‘The mirror tells lies, that is all,’ replied Callia, scornfully. ‘If 
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I were you, I would not look in it again. I can tell you all you need 
to know about yourself. But I think we had better attend to getting 
away from here now. There seems to bea hole through the wall just 
where we are standing. It must lead into the next room.’ 

‘ Let us creep through then,’ said Calladon. ‘That flying crea- 
ture will not be likely to follow us there; and as well as I can see, it 
jooks more comfortable there than here. At all events, it is further 
from Abra, and that is reason enough for going.’ 

‘ Mind that the lamp doesn’t go out, then,’ said Callia, ‘ and come 
along!’ 

They crawled through the opening (which was, in reality, one of 
the five windows of Cada) and found themselves standing in some- 
thing soft and slippery, like mud. The walls were covered with 
damp mould an inch thick; spotted toadstools grew in the cre- 
vices of the stones, and festoons of decaying weeds hung from the 
roof. There was a low crackling sound in the air, like the noise of 
burning wood, and hot puffs of steamy vapour were wafted into the 
children’s faces, smelling like the inside of a pig-sty. Strange to say, 
however, neither Calladon nor Callia appeared to find this odour dis- 
agreeable, but quite the contrary ; and they went onwards with evident 
gratification. 

‘The more I think about it, Callia,’ said Calladon, ‘the surer I 
am that this must be the real Abra. Could anything be more 
delightful than this thick air, that you can see as well as breathe; 
and this floor, all soft and sticky—not hard and dry like the other ; 
and these beautiful walls, covered with that curious green stuff; and 
then the toadstools and the weeds? What a lucky thing that we 
thought of coming!’ 

‘And how much wiser we are than we were before!’ added Callia. 
‘When I was in that dreadful white place, I used to feel as if I knew 
almost nothing, and as if the great lamp were the only light in the 
world. But now that we have a light of our own, it is easy to see 
that we know almost everything, and by the time we have explored 
this place, there will be nothing we do not know.’ 

‘This mud must be very valuable, said Calladon, after a while; 
‘for I never saw anything like it before. Don’t you think it would 
be a good thing if we were to smear ourselves all over with it, and 
then hang some of those lovely weeds round our necks?’ 

Callia was delighted with this idea, and the two forthwith sat 
themselves down in the softest mud-heap they could find, and began 
to cover themselves with mud very diligently. After this had gone on 
for some time, however, Callia suddenly gave a shriek. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Calladon. 

‘The snake! the snake!’ cried Callia. ‘It is winding itself all 
round me !’ 


‘And round me too!’ screamed Calladon. ‘Ob, what shall 
we do!’ 


In fact, the mud with which they had covered themselves had 
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become alive, and was coiling itself tightly about them in the form 
of serpents. There were already scores of them, and more seemed to 
be coming to life every moment. They tried to run away, but the 
serpents twined about their limbs and tripped them up. There seemed 
to be no escape; and now, to make matters worse, Calladon’s lamp 
flickered and went out. 

* We shall die!’ moaned the children. ‘ Oh, will no one help us ?’ 

Then a sound was heard like an earthquake, and the walls that 
separated them from Abra were rent asunder, and a terrible white 
light streamed forth, and fell upon the unhappy children. In that 
light they looked at one another, and saw that they were deformed 
and hideous beyond the power of words to describe. The next instant 
the walls closed together again, but a faint illumination still remained, 
in which Calladon and Callia again seemed to themselves to resume 
their natural form. But even then, Calladon caught a glimpse of 
himself in the enchanted mirror; and there was once more the crook- 
backed, grisly-faced dwarf that had frightened him in Cada, now made 
more ugly yet by the serpent-mud of Bra. 

‘Oh, Callia, it is the truth!’ groaned he. ‘Our own eyes have 
deceived us, and our lamp has led us astray ; but in the mirror is the 
light of the great lamp, and it shows me as I really am.’ 

‘Yes, it is the truth!’ answered Callia. ‘It must be so!’ 

‘It is well that you have found it out, even so late as this,’ said a 
stern voice close behind them; and looking round, the children saw 
a tall, threatening figure, with angry eyes, and in his hand a heavy 
whip. 

‘Who is it?’ faltered the children to each other, with trembling 
voices. 

‘I am he who built Abracadabra,’ replied he of the angry eyes, 
brandishing his whip. ‘I built it clean and wholesome, and you have 
made a place of mud and serpents, and all unclean things. This dirt 
in which you have wallowed is the evil that has come out of your own 
minds and hearts, and these snakes were called into life by the light 
of the lamp which you stole from the lamp of Abra. Therefore your 
doom is, to repair the mischief you have done. You shall cleanse 
these rooms that you have defiled, until they are as pure as they 
appeared when you looked on them through the alabaster wall. From 
this hour, too, you shall see each other no more until your work is 
done. As you were given to each other for happiness, so, since you 
have disobeyed the law by which alone your happiness could be ever- 
lasting, you shall be separated todo your penance. And I will stand 
over you with the whip ; and every time you pause to breathe or rest, 
you shall be driven onwards with a blow.’ 

Scarcely had the tall man uttered these awful words, than Calladon 
saw Callia suddenly vanish from his side; and at the same moment 
he felt. the. heavy stroke of the whip across his shoulders, and heard 
the stern voice bidding him work. So to work he went with all his 
might; and with his bare hands—for no tools were given him—he 
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strove to serape away the mud from the floor, and to clear the mould 
from the walls, and to pull down the decaying weeds that dangled 
from the roof. But, for a long time, he seemed to make no progress ; 
the mud rose before him in mountains; the mould collected on the 
walls as fast as he swept it down, and the weeds hung from the roof 
in thicker masses. Nevertheless, if he stopped to take breath or rest, 
down came the heavy whip with relentless blows; his skin was cut 
and bleeding, his face was bruised, and the bones of his back were 
broken. With tears and groans he struggled on ; and ever and anon 
in the darkness near him, his ear caught the sound of sobbing and 
piteous cries, and the voice that uttered them reminded him of the 
voice of Callia. 

Thus he strove for many weary hours; and at last it seemed to 
him that he could strive no more, yet half his work was still undone. 
But the thought that, unless it were finished, he would see Callia no 
more, gave him new strength, and he fell to again, and worked like a 
whirlwind ; and the mountains of mud gave way before him, and the 
mould fell from the walls in showers, and the dangling weeds were 
swept down in mighty heaps. And although the blows of the whip still 
fell, they no longer weakened him as before, but made his strength 
greater. Indeed, it seemed to him as if he were inspired with a 
strength not his own, and as if, when the work were done, it would 
be the achievement not of himself, but of a mightier than he. In 
the midst of these thoughts the gloom suddenly brightened, and he 
saw that his work was done. 

‘Well, Calladon, what do you think of yourself?’ said the tall 
man, in a somewhat less stern tone than before; ‘ Are you as hand- 
some as you once were ?’ 

So Calladon looked at himself; and he saw that he was begrimed 
with dirt, and that his back had been broken by the whip, and one 
shoulder made higher than the other; and his face was bruised and 
covered with sores. There was nothing beautiful about him. 

‘I have become what the mirror has already showed me that I 
was, he said humbly. ‘But I would rather seem as ugly as I am, 
than seem beautiful when I am ugly.’ 

‘ Calladon,’ said the tall man again, ‘ your work is done, and you 
deserve some reward. You may choose what it shall be; but I will 
tell you beforehand that, if you choose to be made beautiful again as 
you were before, it shall be done.’ 

‘I would rather be made happy,’ replied Calladon, ‘ and it would 
make me happy if I could see Callia once more.’ 

‘So be it!’ said the tall man, kindly. ‘Come with me!’ 

He took Calladon by the hand, and instantly the light grew 
brighter ; the dark walis grew white ; there was a sound of music in 
the air, and a delicate perfume of flowers came to Calladon’s nostrils. 
He looked up and saw that he was in Abra; and the great lamp 
burned in the centre as before. 
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‘Oh, not here!’ he exclaimed, shrinking back and hiding his face. 
‘I am not fit to be seen in the light of Abra!’ 

‘Take courage,’ said his guide. ‘Callia is here. See, she is 
asleep. Go to her, Calladon, and look in the mirror on her bosom.’ 

So Calladon drew near,and looked into the magic mirror. But 
instead of a hideous and misshapen little dwarf, it showed him the 
image of a noble and beautiful boy, with rosy cheeks and bright eyes. 
At the same moment Callia awoke; and seeing Calladon, she sprang 
up with a cry of joy and kissed him. She was as lovely as the day. 

‘The mirror tells you the truth now as always, Calladon,’ said the 
Master’s loving voice—for it was he, and he laid his hand upon him, 
and instantly the deformed shell in which Calladon was clothed fell 
from him, and he was more beautiful than ever. From that time 
forth there was no unhappiness for either Callia or Calladon any more, 
because they had learnt that the light of Abra was the only true 
light, and that their strength was not their own. 
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Tue SEQUELZ OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


HE late General Election is reported by experts to have been the 
most costly on record. One million sterling used to be the 
figure at which the constituencies of Great Britain and Ireland were 
enabled to play their humble part in the constitutional system under 
which we live. But we have changed all that. The urgency of the 
questions at issue in the spring of 1880 was so great, that the 
election could not be done at less than double the money. The elec- 
torate required an expenditure of a couple of millions to enable them 
to exercise their constitutional functions; the candidates bled to that 
extent without a murmur. Where all the money came from it is im- 
possible to state. Much of it, especially on the victorious side, was. 
found by the candidates themselves and in the localities. But a good 
deal of it, especially on the side of the vanquished, if we may judge 
by the revelations of the Oxford petition, came out of what is called 
the Party fund, a fund apparently for election and party purposes, 
managed by the mysterious body called the ‘Carlton Club.’ But 
though we must remain in ignorance as to whence the money came, 
there is less room for doubt as to where it went. In the counties 
and the larger and more respectable constituencies the lion’s share of 
the portion of the two millions expended in these places went into 
the pockets of the local lawyers, and in the smaller and less reput- 
able constituencies into the pockets of the publicans and the lowest 
class of voters. The local lawyers, jobmasters, newspaper proprietors, 
publicans, printers, and corrupt electors, are richer by about a mil- 
lion and three-quarters sterling than they were at the beginning of 
the year, and some twelve hundred candidates for Parliamentary 
honours are proportionably poorer. So much the trials of the recent 
election petitions have disclosed. It will be more easy to gauge with 
accuracy the distribution of the money spent after the various Com- 
missions, the appointment of which it will be the duty of the Attor- 
ney-General to move shortly, have reported their evidence to Parlia- 
ment in the spring. But enough has been shown already to prove 
that the Corrupt Practices Acts, the Ballot Act, and *he extension of 
the suffrage have done little, if anything, to check actual corrup- 
tion in the old constituencies of England and Ireland, and that some 
of the new constituencies in England and Scotland are already tainted 
with the same disease. 

Forty petitions were filed after the general election: two more 
were presented against the return of those gentlemen who had ousted 
the Home Secretary and the Lord Advocate when they went for re- 
election; one was presented against the successor to Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen when he vacated Sandwich on his elevation to the peerage ; 
second petitions have been filed in the cases of Evesham and Wal- 
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lingford ; and one has just been presented against the return of Cap 
tain Milne Home at Berwick-upon-Tweed, on his election arising out 
of a vacancy which has occurred since the general election. ‘The 
purity of forty-three constituencies has thus been challenged, and two 
of these have to go through the ordeal a second time. Anyone 
who is conversant with electoral details could mention without a 
moment’s hesitation another score or two of notorious places which 
might very well have been subjected to a similar visitation. Indeed, 
it. is matter of certainty that, but for special and peculiar reasons 
connected with the individuality of certain constituencies, this goodly 
number of forty-three might have been doubled or even tripled 
without much harm being done, except the harm accruing to the 
constituencies from the exposure of the rottenness which is within 
them. 

The general results of these petitions may be tabulated as fol- 
lows, and, though the tables do not profess to be exhaustive, they 
are sufficiently suggestive even in this incomplete form to be worth 


a little attention :— 


Table showing Result of Election Petitions which have been filed since the 
assembling of the New Parliament. 


Withdrawn 
Bandon 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Cheshire, West 
Colchester 
Dumbartonshire 
Hereford 
Horsham 
Leominster 
Londonderry County 
Londonderry City 
Nottingham 
Stroud 
Wicklow 
Wilton 


Where Judges have reported 
that Corrupt Practices exten- 
sively prevail 


Dismissed 


Athlone 
Carrickfergus 
Cheltenham 
Down County 
Harwich 

Louth 

Salisbury 

Thirsk 

Westbury 
Worcester, West 


Postponed 





Boston 
Canterbury 
Chester 
Gloucester 
Knaresborough 
Macclesfield 
Oxford 
Sandwich 


Worcester City 


| 


1 





Member Unseated 


Bewdley 
Boston 
Buteshire 
Canterbury 
Chester 
Dungannon 
Evesham 
Gloucester 
Gravesend 
Knaresborough 
Lichfield 
Macclesfield 
Oxf ord 
Plymouth 
Tewkesbury 
Sandwich 
Wallingford 
Wigton 





Pending 


Berwick-on-T weed 
Evesham (2nd Petition) 
Wallingford (2nd Peti- 

tion) 
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The first thing that strikes one on looking at this black list is the 
number of Cathedral cities in which there is evidence of excessive 
corruption. In Canterbury, Gloucester, Chester, and Oxford, corrupt 
practices are reported by the judges to have prevailed extensively, 
and Commissions will, in the regular course of administrative busi- 
ness, be issued to inquire into the extent and character of this cor- 
ruption. But these four venerable places are not the only cathedral 
cities on which suspicion has fallen. Hereford, Salisbury, Worcester, 
and Lichfield have also come under the ban. The petition at Here- 
ford was withdrawn, and its withdrawal had a tranquillising effect 
upon the nerves of many who had suffered from excitement during 
the negotiations connected therewith. The petition at Salisbury was 
dismissed ; and that at Worcester has been postponed, while at 
Lichfield the member who was returned has been unseated, but his 
opponent has not ventured to claim the seat. But though the 
transactions in two of those cloistered retreats have escaped disclosure 
on the present occasion, the traditions of the first and third at least 
do not point towards absolute electoral purity, and the trial at Salis- 
bury, if it showed nothing else, made it apparent that it is possible 
to sail very near the wind and yet, through the astuteness of counsel 
and the obtuseness of witnesses, both moral and intellectual, to escape 
the penalty of the proceeding. 

Another point of interest suggested by a consideration of this list 
is the fact that it is the old and not the new constituencies that are 
most corrupt. Of the new towns—that is, of the towns which have 
been enfranchised since the Reform Act of 1832, Macclesfield is the 
only one in which corrupt practices are reputed to prevail exten- 
sively. The Wigtown Burghs, though they have escaped the notoriety 
of Macclesfield and the four cathedral towns, and will not therefore be 
visited by a Commission, seem from the evidence to have passed a 
good preliminary examination in the lessons of corruption, and to be 
in a fair way to become apt scholars in the art of milking the suitors 
for their electoral favours, and this is all the more remarkable as there 
was a wholesome tradition that the constituencies of Scotland are 
above suspicion in these delicate transactions. We can only trust 
that the Wigtown Burghs form an excrescence, and if so it might be 
well worth consideration whether this excrescence might not be 
lopped off from the electoral system in Scotland when the matter of 
a redistribution of seats comes up for settlement. 

There is yet one other matter which strikes the observer on look- 
ing critically at this black list, and that is, that all the constituencies 
in which corruption has been shown to prevail contain, comparatively 
speaking, a small number of electors. ‘hey range from Dungannon, 
with its teeming multitude of 288 registered electors, to Oxford with 
its 6,056. It would appear therefore from this consideration that the 
limits of what is bribable are reached when a constituency numbers as 
many as 7,000 electors, or, to put it generally, the corrupt element 
which undoubtedly exists in all borough constituencies is swamped 
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when you get into five figures, and this is a consideration which 
deserves the attention of those whose duty it will be to frame a new 
Reform Bill. 

It has been currently said and very generally believed that the 
Liberal party was endowed with fabulous sums of money to fight the 
election of last spring. Lists of Liberal Montechristos and affluent 
Whig Peers, with their respective donations, were printed in some 
of the butterfly periodicals which appear once a week in London, and 
these imaginary sums have become stereotyped in people’s minds, and 
are now regarded as trustworthy. The ‘Saturday Review’ even went 
the length of founding an argument on these fictitious figures, and 
made a statement to the effect that ‘the amount of money actually 
forthcoming on the wiuning side at the last election was far larger 
than that forthcoming on the losing.’ There is not one particle of 
evidence to bear out this statement, because the audacious conjectures. 
of the society journals could hardly be regarded as evidence even by 
the staid contributors to the ‘ Saturday Review.’ On the contrary, 
the only evidence that is available on this matter goes to prove the 
very reverse of this statement. That evidence consists of the pub- 
lished returns of expenses incurred by the respective candidates, and 
the disclosures of the election petition trials. From the first of these 
sources it seems patent that much more money was spent through- 
out the country by the Tory than by the Liberal candidates. If 
you run your eye down the columns in these returns you see at once 
that the Tory expenditure rises from 25 to 30 per cent. over that on 
the other side. And if you examine the figures more carefully, it wilh 
appear that where the expenditure of the Liberals exceeded that of the 
Tories in one case, the expenditure of the latter exceeded that of the 
former in two cases. If there are fifty cases on the whole catalogue 
in which the Liberals exceeded, there are a hundred cases in which 
the Tories exceeded. And looking at it from the second available 
source of evidence, the inference is even stronger. The funds out of 
which election expenses are paid, as has been already stated, come 
from two sources, the central or party fund and the local or candidate’s 
fund, and while we have no suggestion even in the evidence elicited 
in the petitions of any contribution from a Liberal central fund, if 
there be such a thing, we have, on the other hand, that incriminating 
letter from the Chichele Professor of History at Oxford to the 
Public Orator, urging the necessity of some one subscribing 500/. 
towards Mr. Hall’s expenses, in addition to the not inconsiderable 
sum of 3,000/. which the ‘Carlton Club’ had already granted for 
the purpose of preventing the unopposed return of the Home Secre- 
tary when he went for re-election on taking office. It is to be hoped 
that the Commission which will have to inquire into the irregu- 
larities of this constituency will investigate with rigour and impar- 
tiality the electioneering eccentricities of these two academic digni- 
taries. 

But while there is no evidence of subsidies passing between 
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Liberal centres and Liberal candidates, there is evidence of activity, 
and it may have been misjudged activity, on the part of the managers 
of the victorious party in the circular from the Liberal Office, regard- 
ing the conveyance of onlookers in boroughs, to which Mr. Justice 
Lush directed attention in his judgment in the Harwich petition. 
This is a very different affair from the contribution of 3,000/. from 
the ‘ Carlton Club’ to the expenses of a five days’ election in a small 
constituency like Oxford ;! yet we do not mean to defend it, and it 
may be open to challenge, although hardly deserving all the cruel 
things that have been said of it by learned judges on the bench and 
partisan lawyers in the House of Commons. The circular which we 
give below appears, from the date attached to it, to have been issued 
shortly before the dissolution of Parliament. If our recollection serves 
us right, it was at this time—that is, in the expiring days of the late 
Parliament—that the Government of the day were hurrying with 
indecent haste a bill through Parliament to enable candidates to use 
carriages and cabs in boroughs for the purpose of conveying voters 
to the poll. This hasty legislation was in progress during the time 
that candidates were engaged in their constituencies making prepara- 
tions for the decisive struggle. The law was being changed from 
day to day, and no one out of London could tell the effect of the 
changes. It was known that it was lawful to employ conveyances 
in counties and in certain scheduled boroughs, and to pay the travel- 
ling expenses of non-resident voters. But it was not known what 
would be the effect of this new law, which was passing through its 
stages in Parliament. Was the effect of it to legalise the same pay- 
ments in all boroughs, or what alterations was it intended to make? 
What were the penalties for the infringement of this new law, and 
what steps were to be taken if either side infringed the law? These 
questions were being mooted in every borough constituency in Eng- 
land, and it does not seem unnatural to the ordinary mind that an 
office, calling itself the Central Office, should be interrogated on the 
subject. It appears to have been so interrogated, and to have formu- 
lated its answer in the circular below. There seems nothing irre- 
gular either in the interrogatories or in the answer to them. The 
answer might have been more carefully worded, but it does seem to 
imply an undue amount of acumen, almost amounting to what might 


! Some misapprehension prevails as to the effect of the new Parliamentary Elec- 
tions and Corrupt Practices Act as regards the conveyance of Borough Voters, 
What the Act does, is to repeal the 36th Clause of 30 & 31 Vict., cap. 102, so far as 
it prohibits payment of any money on account of the conveyance of any voter 
within the borough, leaving the clause in full effect as prohibiting the payment of 
money on account of the coaveyance of any borough voter who may chance to be 
residing beyond the limits of the borough. Be it observed that payment in the 
latter case is an illegal payment, subjecting the party making it to a fine of qos. 
under section 7 of the 17 & 18 Vict., cap. 102, but, if not accompanied by any promise 
or condition, will not affect the validity of the vote or the return of the candidate 
for whom such vote is given. By Order. 
Liberal Central Office, 41 and 42 Parliament Street, 
London, March, 20, 1880. 
No. 609 (so. cxxix. N. Ss) 
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be characterised as morbid, to scent out either a misdemeanour or 
anything approaching to a misdemeanour in this, to our minds, 
innocuous document. Professor Burrow’s letter is a much more 
serious matter. From that letter it comes out as clear as daylight 
that the ‘ Carlton Club,’ whatever that may be, has at its disposal 
very considerable sums of money, and, if so large a sum as 3,000/. 
could be given to a constituency of 6,000 electors, it is obvious that 
money was distributed with a lavish hand. 

No one who has attended to this question can doubt the fact that 
there was a good deal of bribery on both sides during the electoral 
excitement of the spring. Seats were won by Liberals as well as by 
Tories, and by Tories as well as by Liberals, through corrupt prac- 
tices. Twelve constituencies returning Liberals have lost the mem- 
bers elected by them in spring as against seven which returned Tories. 
And, taking into consideration the large majority of the constituen- 
cies which returned Liberals, the excess of unseated ones is not 
disproportionate. But there is another point to be considered in 
this caleulation. If we look back upon the unpleasant sequela of 
former general elections, it appears that it has been more habitual, 
in recent times at least, for the Tory party than for their adversaries 
to invoke the aid of the law to settle their election differences. After 
the general election of this year, after that of 1874, and after that 
of 1868, more petitions have been filed by the Tory party than by 
the Liberals. Not that there were not cases in abundance against 
the successful candidates of the former party which might have been 
brought before the courts. But petitioning appears to have been 
discouraged on the Liberal side unless, as in the cases of Oxford and 
Boston at the present time, it was thought that an effort should be 
made to cleanse the constituency from widespread corruption. And 
in the interests of the party in any given locality this policy is not 
without merit. Putting it on the lowest ground, it does not pay to 
petition. It is an almost universal rule that after a petition the seat 
is regained by the party whose candidate was unseated. The voting 
on the second election follows the money expended on the first. To 
that extent at least there is some gratitude in politics. This being 
s0, itis no gain to the party to unseat an opponent, and unless it is 
necessary to purge the constituency, even at the risk of a commission, 
or unless there are special grounds in any particular case, it is more 
worldly wise to take your defeat and save your money for another con- 
test. But, however this may be, it must be admitted that neither 
side can throw stones at the other. The houses in which both parties 
live are made of glass, and it is impossible to say that one set of 
houses is more brittle than the other. The real matter to be con- 
sidered is how this state of things can best be remedied. Next ses- 
sion it is to be hoped that the question will be taken up in earnest, 
and that the present House of Commons may have the credit of deal- 


ing with a great and increasing scandal in a thorough and serious 
spirit. 
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There will be no lack of advisers as to so serious an evil when the 
time comes, because electioneering, like education, is one of those sub- 
jects on which everyone regards himself as an authority, and there will 
be great diversity of advice. Some of the judges have already given 
their suggestions, but these amount merely to this, that only a limited 
number of agents are to be employed by any one candidate, and these 
agents are to be named to the returning officer. The learned judge 
who volunteers this advice has recently had some experience in this 
matter, and his opinion is consequently entitled to attention. But 
to the non-judicial mind it would appear that a definite limitation of 
the number of responsible agents increases the opportunities for 
irresponsible agency. If this suggestion were carried out, it is to be 
feared that the bribing of the future would not be done by the ac- 
nowledged agents, just as it is not done at present by the candidate. 
But it would be done by friends of the acknowledged agents, and the 
only effect of the limitation would be that agency could not be proved, 
and the candidate who through his unacknowledged agents had de- 
bauched his constituency would retain his seat. Something more 
effective will have to be devised if bribery is to become a thing of 
the past. But it becomes more difficult every day to say what is 
and what is not bribery. If the law is to be interpreted in the light 
of the judgment in the Boston case of 1874, it is bribery to give 
coals to the poor in the middle of a bitter winter. But if we are to 
follow the judgment in the recent Plymouth case, it is not bribery 
when a man sits himself down before a constituency, flaunting his 
wealth in the eyes of the electors, distributing lavish ‘ gifts’ of food 
and clothing to the tune of several thousand pounds a year, and doing 
everything in his power to prevent a less wealthy candidate than 
himself from having a chance with the poorer and more needy portion 
of the constituency. He may do all this, and yet be declared to have 
done nothing to invalidate his election, but only to have acted the 
part of a charitable and benevolent friend of the poor. In the light 
of judgments given in other cases a candidate may employ any num- 
ber of local lawyers, and buy their influence by preposterous fees, but 
he may not have a number of watchers at ten shillings a day, nor 
engage public houses at five guineas apiece. Nay, it is possible, as 
we know, in certain small and scattered constituencies to buy up 
beforehand all the usual agents of the sitting member, and to have - 
everything secretly prepared by their help, even to the extent of 
forming local associations, in favour of a new candidate whose only 
recommendations are money and impudence. But what difference is 
there between bribing an active solicitor who has a number of voters 
under his thumb with a fee of some hundred guineas and bribing a 
publican with a five-pound note or a watcher with half a sovereign ? 
It is notorious that in nine constituencies out of ten—and this applies 
to counties as well as boroughs—the candidate must employ one of 
the local solicitors and his partner or partners, and two or three 
subordinates, at enormous fees, or allow him and his influence to be 
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bought up on the other side. But this is not regarded as bribery. 
It is a commendable act, without which a candidate has little or no 
chance of winning his election. The fact is that the whole finan- 
cial arrangements in accordance with which elections are carried 
on at present have been devised for the convenience of wealthy men 
to enable them to get into the House of Commons, to the exclu- 
sion of their less affluent brethren. The system has been contrived 
to promote disguised and undisguised bribery, and to fill the pockets 
of the local lawyers. A story is told of the recent election, which 
illustrates the system by which the candidates are bled, and how the 
local solicitor fattens on the system. The election agent for the 
candidate in a county election calls upon the manager of a printing 
establishment, to whom he has been introduced by a leading member 
of the committee—who is also a leading shareholder in the printing 
establishment. The agent opens the negotiations in the directest 
manner by the statement that he is going to give him some printing, 
but the amount will depend upon the commission which the printer 
allows. The printer innvucently states that he is not accustomed to 
give commissions, but as the order promises to be a good one, he 
would like to know what the gentleman would consider adequate. 
‘It is not a question of adequate,’ replied the solicitor; ‘ my terms 
are 314 per cent. on every order whick you execute, and if you agree 
to my terms you shall have a handsome account from my division, 
and I think I can promise that my friends, the agents in the other 
divisions, will give you their printing also on the same terms.’ The 
printer, who was not accustomed to give commissions, could not 
consent to such a wholesale demand as this. He stood firm at 10 per 
cent., and struck a bargain on that understanding. The solicitor 
carried out his part of the undertaking, and ran up a bill to some- 
thing over a thousand pounds, but the printer had the mortification 
to see the bills and placards of the other divisions of the county done 
by his rival on the other side of the street. - It is obvious from this 
illustration that the system of bleeding wealthy candidates is so 
inveterate, so deeply set, and so thoroughly methodised, that: any 
such proposal as that of the eminent judge to which we have referred 
would be futile. 

Other suggestions have been made, which, in default of anything 
more radical, might tend to purity of election—such as the appoint- 
ment of something of the character of the Queen’s proctor for election 
cases; the prohibition of the employment of paid canvassers under 
penalty of the forfeiture of the seat, anda prohibition against the un- 
seated candidate assisting at the subsequent election. These, and 
especially the last mentioned, might be valuable aschecks. But they 
would only be checks; they would rot be remedies. For a remedy 
we must look for something much more radical. Restrictions, limita- 
tions, and penalties in this as in other forms of national delinquency, 
are apt to drive the disease deeper into the social system, and to 
suggest to ingenious minds new forms of evasion. Something may 
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be done to purge the state of this pollution by the influence of local 
opinion among the leading citizens in a given constituency. Some- 
thing has been done in one or two cases by this agency. Liverpool 
was at one time a grossly corrupt constituency. Some of the leading 
Liberals connected with the place determined that the disgrace 
should be wiped off. ‘They worked at it for years, and succeeded in 
making it, on the whole, a fairly pure constituency. The same thing 
occurred in one of the smaller constituencies in the south of England. 
Some fifteen years ago it was a sink of electoral corruption. The 
leading townsfolk on the Liberal side of politics determined to purify 
it. They got the sitting members unseated, and then commenced 
their reformation on a system. They formed committees and passed 
stringent regulations for the conduct of their election business, 
Among these perhaps the most stringent was one to the effect that 
no lawyer should be employed in any capacity by the Liberal candi- 
date, and that all the work of canvassing should be done gratui- 
tously. It may seem impossible to carry this out as a general rule, 
but we are very much inclined to think that nothing short of it will 
meet the difficulties of the case. It is notorious that in not a few 
constituencies in Scotland as well as England the disposal of the seat 
is virtually in the hands of certain local lawyers, who are quite well 
known, and who manipulate the constituencies entirely for their own 
purposes, at once pleasantly filling their own pockets and gratifying 
their local spites and prejudices. Another regulation in the constit- 
uency referred to was that the candidate or member should not be 
bound to contribute anything to local objects, except through the 
intervention of the executive committee. He subscribed a small 
fixed annual sum for registration purposes, and another fixed sum 
for borough subscriptions to public and undenominational objects, 
and that was the full extent of his liabilities. All applications for 
subscriptions or charities were transmitted by the candidate or 
member to the chairman of the executive, and were dealt with by 
him. The candidate or member was by these means relieved of all 
trouble and annoyance caused by the countless applications from 
clergymen, ministers, benevolent women, and the like, for their 
churches and chapels and pet schemes of indiscriminate charity, 
which are the plague of a Parliamentary representative’s existence, 
The advantages of these regulations and of this discipline are obvious. 
The cost of an election in such a constituency, conducted on these 
principles, is a mere bagatelle, and the subscriptions are trifling, and 
if they were enforced on both sides nothing could be better or more 
satisfactory. But when they are enforced on one side, and not on 
the other, one set of candidates starts at an obvious disadvantage. 
He has a clear conscience, and a knowledge that the small sum of 
money which he has been called upon to spend has not been spent 
improperly ; but this satisfaction is somewhat damped by the strong 
probability that he will be at the bottom of the poll. Liverpool, 
since its reformation, has refused to return more than one member of 
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the reforming party, and at present is represented by three members 
of the opposite party. And in the other constituency to which reference 
has been made, although at the commencement of the reign of purity 
the Liberal candidates were successful, in the election of 1874 and 
in that of 1880 the heavy handicap of purity has been too much for 
the electors, and the Liberal party has failed to be represented. 

This experiment, therefore, though it has everything to recom- 
mend it in theory, can hardly be said to have succeeded in practice. 
But there are other experiments which might be tried before the 
work is given up as hopeless. In some constituencies the custom is 
that the candidate should pay down a given sum towards the election 
fund, and that the party to which he belongs should find the rest. 
‘In that arrangement might be found the germ of a system which 
might at least be tried, and that is the suggestion which we would 
contribute towards the solution of the difficulty. Form large con- 
stituencies, we should say, of not less than 7,000 electors, and, 
with the exception of a given sum contributed by the candidates, 
let these enlarged constituencies bear the expense of the elections. 
If the bulk of the expenses fell upon the constituency the struggle 
between the candidates would be, not as to which should spend 
most money, but as to which should spend least money. The true, 
indeed the only road to the favour of the electors would be a frugal 
expenditure, and, in consequence of this frugality, an imperceptible 
rate wherewith to saddle the constituency. 
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Lux 1x TENEBRIS. 


OW sweet it was at dawn to float 
Adown the silver rivulet ; 
Like Eden-bower above my boat 
The wild red roses clustering met. 


From tender dawn to fervent noon 
Soft iris-colours paled and glowed 

On rock and tree and flower-festoon, 
Through which the widening river flowed, 


From noon to eve raged hostile storms, 
With shock and strife of heat and cold ; 

Cloud-chariots driven by spectral forms 
Across the hissing waters rolled. 


And now, at last, the air is free, 

The eyeless depths of heaven are dark, 
On every side a shoreless sea 

Is stretched around my shattered bark. 


No help have I from star or chart, 
From beacon-fire or signal-bell, 

And cold and bitter o’er my heart 
The deadly waters rise and swell. 


But lo! a light on ocean’s verge 
Shines tremulous through a rosy mist, 
And flecks with red the throbbing surge, 
And warms the clouds to amethyst. 


Alas! so tempest-tost was I, 
So blinded by the rain and spray, 
While long, bewildered hours went by, 
And fog and darkness hid my way , 


That if yon light be eve or morn, 

A brightening or a waning glow, 
A smile of life, the newly-born, 

Or torch of death, I may not know. 


But ever towards that light I steer, 
With steadfast gaze and yearning soul, 
For life or death, through faith or fear, 
My only hope, my only goal. 
CuarLoTTe EL.ior. 
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CaBuL, CANDAHAR, AND InpIA. 


HAT we have an Eastern question touching us far more nearly 
than that which relates to the condition of Macedonians and 
Thessalians under the tyranny of the Sultan, and that this question 
is fraught with the gravest difficulties, none will be inclined to dispute 
except those who are either unable or unwilling to go beneath the 
surface of things. All who are disinterestedly anxious to get at the 
truth of facts will soon convince themselves that we have reached a 
crisis in the administration of what we call our Indian Empire, and 
that it is impossible to regard our political schemes and military 
operations in Afghanistan apart from the material and moral welfare 
of all over whom we bear sway throughout the whole peninsula of 
India. Such inquirers will almost certainly find themselves forced 
into conclusions in the highest degree unwelcome and discouraging ; 
but probably they will be less tempted than others to exaggerate the 
effects of the recent reverses which have stirred the fears or the in- 
dignation of those who allow their attention to be absorbed by the 
incidents of the passing moment. The defeat of General Burrows is 
important, chiefly as throwing light on the conditions under which 
our continued occupation of any part of Afghanistan must be main- 
tained, if we are mad enough to resolve on a course as impolitic as 
it is wicked. There is no reason to fear that any Afghan chief 
will succeed in crushing British forces under wary leaders, or that 
a British army may not hold the land for an indetinite time, if we 
are determined to hold it at all costs. If we make up our minds 
that the resources of the whole Empire shall be staked in order to 
carry out schemes which were to make India invulnerable from 
without, and prosperous and happy within, there is no doubt that 
for some years at least Afghanistan may be kept as a British posses- 
sion, and that the ensigns of British authority may be exhibited in 
Cabul, Candahar, and, if we please, in Herat, as they are in Delhi, 
Lucknow, or Calcutta. 

But it may be asserted without hesitation and without fear of 
contradiction that the question of retaining Afghanistan or any part 
of it is one which the present Government is precluded even from 
considering. Whatever else may have been involved in the recent 
elections, this much is absolutely certain, that the nation expressed 
its will on certain subjects of supreme importance with unmistakable 
clearness. For some years it had been compelled to look on while 
a Ministry, which professed itself peculiarly zealous for the honour 
as well as the welfare of the country, presumed not merely to frame 
schemes of policy which formed no part of the business for which 
they were placed in power, but to carry them out without honestly 
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consulting either the people or their representatives. Its patience 
had been sorely tried by the tortuous dealings of Lord Beaconsfield 
and his colleagues, who upheld tyranny wherever a people were 
struggling to shake off the yoke, and moved heaven and. earth to 
thwart and put down those who appeared as deliverers. The country 
saw how much Ministers, who extended to themselves the maxim that 
the King can do no wrong, could do by means of a Parliamentary 
majority, ready to support them at all costs in schemes never con- 
templated on their introduction into office. These schemes were such 
as no Minister had a right to form, far less to carry out, unless he had 
definite national sanction ; and the great event of the last spring has 
proved conclusively that the people regarded them with profound 
abhorrence. Meanwhile, no other course was open to it than to 
protest in extra-Parliamentary assemblies against the new methods 
which were encroaching on the liberties of Englishmen and threatened 
to subvert them. Few probably doubt now that but for one such 
assembly Lord Beaconsfield would have committed the country to 
an offensive alliance with the Sultan under the nominal plea of 
advancing British interests, but practically for the purpose of up- 
holding a despotism as iniquitous as any with which the world has 
ever been cursed. But although a war which must have thrown 
Europe into a blaze was thus prevented, the English nation had no 
opportunity of expressing its will, and was virtually unable to enforce 
it. The Septennial Act gave Lord Beaconsfield a long lease of power, 
which, with a party educated up to the necessary mark, meant little 
less than absolute licence; and the people had to luok on while a 
series of surprises marked successive stages of arbitrary power. It was 
impossible to know what the next move might be; and it is but fair 
to admit that many whose judgment was less to be trusted than their 
motives, were for a time dazzled by plans which, while they still be- 
longed to the future, were invested with something like the brilliancy 
of tireworks. The hestowal of the title of Empress of India on the 
Sovereign of Great Britain was to carry with it, we were told, an irre- 
sistible charm. The very assumption of imperial character was to 
convince the master of another Empire that the idea of rivalry on the 
plains shut in by the vast Himalayan barrier was an idle dream. India 
was from that day to be more peaceful, more prosperous, and more 
happy. The fears which had thus far disturbed from time to time 
the tranquillity of her rulers were henceforth to cease to trouble 
them. The military expenditure, which was already much too heavy, 
was to be reduced within limits which would involve little or no 
strain on the poverty-stricken ryots; and the Government would be 
able to devote its attention exclusively to the internal administration 
of the country. 

The spell worked less rapidly than was expected. The impression 
made on the mind of the Russian Czar was not so deep as could be 
desired. Further action was needed to make the ministerial theory 
of empire a reality; but it was insisted that the task was perfectly 
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simple andeasy. All that was needed was to havea scientific frontier, 
and this frontier lay within the borders of a savagely mountainous and 
barren country, interposed between our dominions and the still more 
dreary and desert wastes of Central Asia, across which it was ‘sup- 
posed a Russian army would speedily find its way to the valleys of 
the Indus and the Ganges. It was implied, if not openly said, that 
the one indispensable task in India was that of providing against 
evils which might make themselves felt, perhaps a hundred years 
hence, perhaps sooner—but when, no man could say. The one object 
of fear was the successor of Peter the Great, whose supposed plan he 
was pledged to the utmost of his power to carry out; and this plan 
was one which involved not only the subjugation of Central Asia, but 
the conquest of Hindustan. It was not now for the first time that 
the spectre of Russian aggression seemed to lower darkly on the 
political horizon. Forty years ago the British Government, alarmed 
by the same portent, had set up their puppet on the throne of Cabul 
for the purpose of raising an impassable barrier between ourselves 
and the Russian Emperor ; and a series of frightful disasters was the 
result. The lesson was taken to heart by most men; but some 
strenuously refused to be relieved of the nightmare which had led to 
that most deplorable enterprise. Among these men the most con- 
spicuous are Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Bartle Frere. They had 
learnt nothing from the catastrophe of Shah Soojah, and they learnt 
nothing from the ominous speed with which the great Mutiny fol- 
lowed the annexations of Lord Dalhousie. For them the one thing 
to be done was to secure India against Russian aggression, and Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s eyes looked longingly towards Candahar and Herat, 
while Sir Bartle Frere made up his mind that no considerations of 
forbearance, no regard for treaties, should be allowed to stand in the 
way of any course needed to avert an imaginary danger. So long as 
the administration of India was in the hands of men like Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Northbrook their dreams and theories did but 
little mischief; but it was easy to see that any attempt to realise 
them would kindle a fire which it would be difficult, and perhaps 
impossible, to put out: and such an attempt was rendered inevitable 
by the fatal exigences of a spirited foreign policy. This policy, as 
understood or expounded by Lord Beaconstield, rested on the doctrine 
that British and Russian interests must be necessarily antagonistic ; 
and that, in order to counteract the latter, all the resources of the 
British Empire must, if need be, be made available. The indigna- 
tion of the Russian people was pressing the Czar to call the Sultan to 
account for intolerable wrongs done to peoples over whom he had no 
right to rule, but whose deliverance Lord Beaconsfield held to be 
incompatible with the interests of Great Britain. Ifa Russian army 
of many myriads should threaten Constantinople, it was indispensable 
to exhibit the Sovereign of England as a potentate capable of putting 
in motion forces not less formidable. The mountain heaved with labour ; 
but the birth was a punyone. Ata vast cost a handful of Sepoys was 
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brought to Malta, and after a short sojourn within the bounds of 
Europe was sent back again. They who felt tempted to laugh at 
the abortive issue of a very serious step, taken without the consent 
of the British people, might have been forgiven if the measure had 
not been laden with the seeds of future mischief. It was not merely 
that an attempt had been made to create throughout Europe an im- 
pression to which there was no corresponding reality. This was but 
a small part of the evil. Lord Beaconsfield had wished it to be 
understood that the few thousand Sepoys brought to Malta were little 
more than a troop taken from a mighty army, the whole of which 
might be made available for European warfare. The inference was 
false ; but the step had nevertheless wrought a change which fatally 
affected the welfare of India and the security of our dominion. 

As soon as the fine prospects of Imperial policy disappeared in 
one quarter, it was necessary to create serious diversion elsewhere. The 
expedition to Malta had failed; the war between the Russian and the 
Turk had not been averted, and the tyranny of the Sultan had not been 
upheld. The hour was come, and the dreams of Sir H. Rawlinson and 
Sir Bartle Frere now assumed the form of theories which no patriotic 
Englishman ought to call into question. They could not indeed be 
acted upon without dire injustice and gross breach of faith ; but Sir 
Bartle Frere insisted that, in dealing with infidels or half savage 
tribes, such considerations were not worth a moment’s thought. The 
die was cast ; and the good effects, achieved by the moderate and 
wise statesmanship of nearly forty years, were undone at a stroke. 
During that long period we had been at peace with the ruler of Cabul. 
A native envoy had resided at his Court, and had obtained for the 
Government information such as no British officer had ever supplied, 
or could hope to supply. In the Afghans we had a people whom the 
slightest symptom of aggression on the part of Russia (if such aggres- 
sion had been, as it was not, practicable) would have thrown into the 
arms of the English, and in Afghanistan, a country which would be 
an insurmountable barrier to any invader of India. We had, in 
short, a friendly, independent, and orderly Afghanistan ; and we were 
as strictly pledged by the explicit declarations of treaties, as we were 
urged by material interests, to maintain a state of things from which 
we had derived nothing but benefit. But all such considerations 
must be thrust aside when the task in hand was to chastise and 
provoke the government of the Czar. The Emir of Cabul was a 
Moslem, and Lord Beaconsfield had taken the Mahometans of Eu- 
rope and their master into his special grace and favour; but even 
the faith of Islam could win no indulgence for one with whom it had 
become necessary to break a solemn compact. He must be invited 
to receive a British Envoy as a resident at his Court, and British 
residents at other places within his dominions ; and the mission must 
be made to present itself in all haste at his frontier ports, for fear 
that the Ameer’s anxiety to retain our friendship should induce him 
‘to comply with a proposal, the effects of which he dreaded. With a 
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courtesy which Major Cavagnari and his companion studiously ac- 
knowledged, the Afghan officer signified his inability to let them 
pass without his master’s sanction; and this courteous answer was 
represented to the world as a gross and deliberate insult to the 
British nation. The war was thus begun against a ruler, who, with 
the request that he should admit British residents within his terri- 
tories, had received the gracious information that he was merely an 
earthen pipkin between two iron pots, and that any attempt to resist 
the will of the British Government must involve his utter destruction. 
But the physical conditions of Afghanistan were much what they 
had been in the days of Macnaghten, Burnes, and Elphinstone ; and 
Lord Lytton soon learnt that dire difficulties, to say the least, inter- 
vened between his threats and their execution. The task taken in 
hand was nothing less than a march of 900 miles from Sukkur on the 
Indus to Herat, by way of the Bolan Pass and Candahar. The flood 
gates of military expenditure were spread wide, and the waters rushed 
in with furious force. Before they reached Candahar the loss of 
20,000 camels on the road, with an aggregate value of nearly 
1,000,000l., formed an ominous item at the head of the future bill 
of costs. With this prodigious loss of transport power the army 
found itself in a country which had no wealth, which could furnish 
no food, and where we had made the people our bitter enemies. The 
greater part of the force was at once sent back to India, and 4,000 
men remained to hold Candahar. The campaign was a miserable 
failure ; but the stupendous difficulties still to be eicountered com- 
pelled Lord Lytton to take such terms as he could get by the Treaty 
of Gundamuck. Before all things the knowledge of a miscarriage 
total and thorough must be withheld from the English people. The 
scientific frontier, which, we were told, would be secured to us if we 
would gain ‘a commanding influence over the triangle of territory 
formed on the map by Cabul, Ghuznee, .and Jellalabad, together 
with power over the Hindoo Khosh,’ was no more ours than are 
the mountains in the moon. But Lord Beaconsfield and his 
followers pretended that the frontier had been conceded by the 
treaty, although it gave us nothing beyond the right of garrisoning 
two useless Afghan valleys at a huge cost, to be defrayed out of the 
revenues of India. The attempt to parade this barren concession as 
the acquisition of the much-vaunted scientific frontier was, indeed, 
felt to be hopeless. The expenses already incurred were known, even 
to those who were not behind the scenes, to be appalling; and it was 
impossible for Lord Lytton to let the world know that these expenses 
had been incurred for nothing. He must show that he could really 
do as he pleased in Afghanistan ; and he resolved therefore to act at 
once on the clause which allowed him to send a British Envoy to 
Cabul. Shere Ali had never disguised the danger of this course; and 
Lord Lytton had absolutely no means of knowing whether Yakoob, 
his son, had either the ability, the means, or the will to meet and 
overcome the peril. At all costs the risk must be encountered. 
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Cavagnari went to his post, being well assured, we cannot doubt, that 
he was going to his death. No prophetic foresight was needed to 
predict the result. The Envoy and his escort were murdered; and a 
British army again made its appearance at Cabul. It may or may 
not have exacted adequate vengeance for the massacre ; but whatever 
it did, was done at aruinous outlay. The delay of six months or 
a year might have enabled Lord Lytton to judge whether he could 
with safety venture to trust a British Envoy to the tender mercies of 
the people of Cabul; but it was better in his opinion to take the 
chance of Cavagnari escaping with his life than to confess to the 
English people that the enterprise had from first to last been an igno- 
minious failure, and that the earthen pipkin had gone perilously near 
towards breaking the iron pot. 

We have to mark that even to the last the nation was allowed to 
learn as little as possible of the true state of the case. It was not 
indeed pretended that these gigantic operations, however useless they 
may have been, had cost nothing; but it was distinctly asserted that 
they had cost very little, and that the revenues of India could safely 
meet the whole outlay of a war undertaken solely in the interests of 
the new-fangled thing called British imperialism. Parliaments last 
a long time, but they do not last for ever; and this happy discovery 
was made not very long before it would become necessary for Lord 
Beaconsfield to appeal to the people, unless he was prepared to allow 
his Parliament to die of old age. But even this was not enough. It 
could scarcely be expected that the nation would return the Tory 
majority to power, unless they could see that something was to be 
gained by doing so. In splendid consistency with all his policy 
Lord Beaconsfield held up before the people the spectre of another 
war which, as he affirmed, was about to wrap all Europe and the 
world in conflagration, and from which he, and he alone, could 
rescue the country. He can scarcely have been unconscious that the 
bait insufficiently concealed the hook attached to it; but probably 
he may have trusted still more to the jubilant cries which, at this 
most opportune of moments, announced that India could not only 
meet the costs of the Afghan war, but that, having met them, she 
would have a large surplus. This surplus, it might be inferred, was 
to be devoted to the benefit of the people of India; and so the 
English public might console itself with the thought that its servants 
still paid some regard to the welfare of those whom they were charged 
to rule. Of the condition of this subject population they knew 
nothing, or next to nothing. They did not know how the levying of 
the sums already demanded for the prosecution of this insane enter- 
prise had affected the condition of the country generally ; and they 
would have been overwhelmed with astonishment and horror if the 
whole truth could have been laid before them. 

But although ignorant of many things with which, in strict 
justice, they should have been thoroughly acquainted, they yet knew 
enough to be in no doubt of the course which they were bound to 
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take. They had watched the pretentious and absurd drama of 
Imperialism, as it was exhibited to an admiring world simultaneously 
in Asia and in Africa. They had seen that during six weary years 
the Government had lavished on the country no better boon in the 
way of domestic legislation than a series of unfulfilled promises, while 
from first to last their foreign policy had been a monotonous failure. 
The Turkish despotism was tottering to its fall, just as though no 
efforts had been made to prop up the loathsome fabric; and the 
nations whom we ought to have set free from an unbearable yoke had 
been made to look on us with suspicion, if not with hatred. In Asia 
we had sacrificed hundreds or thousands of lives, and wasted, at the 
least, some millions of money. In the mad chase after an imaginary 
scientific frontier, we had invaded the barren and stony lands of 
mountaineers who had done us no wrong, destroyed their humble 
villages, burnt their scanty crops, and hung up or shot as rebels 
against English authority those who had simply fought, as we should 
fight, for their country and their home. In Africa Sir Bartle Frere 
had been allowed to carry out plans of which the Home Government 
affected to disapprove; and the result had been a war deliberately 
provoked by conduct utterly disingenuous on our part towards a chief 
whose careful moderation might well have put his enemies to the 
blush. Against the whole of this policy the nation, when called upon 
for the first time to speak for itself, raised its emphatic protest. The 
answer was as unequivocal as it would have been probably if the 
appeal to the constituencies had been made after the great repre- 
sentative assembly in St. James’s Hall. The nation showed its 
thorough disapproval of the system followed by Lord Beaconsfield, as 
a whole, and in all its details; and it returned Mr. Gladstone to 
power in full faith that he would be true to the principles for which 
he had pleaded with such marvellous earnestness and power in his 
northern campaign. 

The new Government was, therefore, both by the pledges of its 
members and by the solemn verdict of the country, bound to take the 
course which should soonest repair the mischief caused by their pre- 
decessors. There is not the least reason for supposing that they will 
be false to their duty and to their promises. Their whole conduct is 
straightforward and aboveboard. We have no longer the mysterious 
concealments, and need not fear the sudden surprises which charac- 
terised the administration of Lord Beaconsfield. They have shown 
no disposition to exceed their powers, and it must not be forgotten 
that the position in which they found themselves was one of special 
difficulty. The Government of Lord Lytton had admitted that the 
occupation of Cabul was impracticable or needless, and the mere 
declaration that they intended to leave the country was followed at 
once by a comparatively quiet and orderly state of things. It can 
scarcely be doubted that if Candahar had not been excepted from 
the territory which we intended to abandon, the troubles which have 
come upon us in that quarter would never have arisen. But the 
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making of this exception cannot be laid to the charge of the present 
Ministry. It was the last official act of Lord Lytton, carefully 
calculated to increase to the utmost the’ burdens of his successors, 
and to compel them, if it were possible, to continue in a path which 
they at least felt must end in ruin. With an astounding and almost 

incredible assurance, Lord Lytton, the late Viceroy, has informed his 

hearers at Knebworth that nothing more was needed than perse- 

verance for a few years longer ‘in that great system of polity which 

a series of great and wise statesmen have framed for the government 

of India, in order to give to that magnificent portion of Her Majesty’s* 
dominions all the strength, wealth, and influence of one of the great 

powers of the world.’ His successor will act on this conviction, 

although he will have to admit that this system has been deliberately 

set aside by Lord Lytton and his associates. If the English nation, 

at the time of the late elections, could have known the disaster which 

has befallen General Burrows, and the consequent imprisonment of 
the British force in Candahar, they would have said that no means 

must be spared for their rescue, and for the effecting of an honour- 

able retreat from the country. But in no other sense would they 

have countenanced that theory of continuity which in the mouths of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s supporters means simply the condonation of all 

their mischievous policy. By the result of the election the nation 

declared that the principles on which Lord Beaconsfield had acted 

must be abandoned, and that amendment must be made for the 

wrongs which had been done. 

The failure of the Cabul enterprise and the defeat of General Bur- 
rows may not prove unmixed evils. The former has shown to English- 
men the wild folly of the fears which led to it; the latter has removed 
the only hindrance to our immediate abandonment of the whole 
country, and to our return within the frontier which Lord Lytton’s 
immediate predecessors nightly regarded as impregnable. The con- 
duct of the soldiers of the Wali of Candahar has happily released us 
from all obligations to their master. We are no longer (if we ever 
were) bound in honour and good faith to maintain his authority over 
subjects who reject it, while all considerations of policy urge us to 
immediate retreat. Of the danger of a Russian invasion of India 
we shall hear no more. The spell of that evil dream has been broken 
for all hut men, who, like Sir Henry Rawlinson, will probably dream 
it to the end. Simply to get a footing in a country where we had 
our own territories behind us, we have strained our resources to an 
extent altogether unjustifiable, and terribly impaired the stability of 
our power in India; and it is enough to say that the task of the 
Russian would be immeasurably harder, immeasurably more costly, 
and immeasurably more ruinous. A year, we may be confident, will 
not have passed before we shall have convinced the Afghan people 
that we are sincere and resolute in the resumption of the policy 
which called forth the gratitude of Dost Mohammed and insured his 
fidelity in the season of our sorest need. The real difficulties before 
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us lie within the frontiers of India, for the difficulties created by our in- 
vasion of Afghanistan we shall speedily leave behind us. The folly 
of the plea that we are bound to leave the country in good order is 
manifest. Our presence there is the cause of the anarchy; and the 
longer we remain the more troubled the land will be. The effect will 
go with the cause ; and in any case our duty lies elsewhere. Large 
portions of our dominion in India are in a state of dire exhaustion, 
the result of exactions rendered necessary solely by the iniquitous 
schemes of Lord Beaconsfield and his Viceroy. The condition of 
many parts of the country called urgently for a temporary remission 
of the land tax. It was collected to the uttermost farthing, in order 
that Shere Ali might be punished for an offence which he had never 
committed. The result is a state of hopeless impoverishment, even 
in a province like Behar. A recent report from the magistrate of 
Patna speaks of the misery of the peasantry there as far exceeding 
anything which he could have believed, had he not actually seen it. 
The wretchedness of the Deccan ryot is fully matched elsewhere. It 
will take years to grapple with and overcome evils which, if neglected 
but a little while longer, will become overwhelming. We have to do 
justice to our own people, and it cannot be done by making unjust 
wars on pretences scarcely less absurd than fears of an invasion by 
inhabitants of the planet Jupiter. 
G. C. 





RESULTS OF THE SEssION. 


E may forecast the results of the Session, and have done with 
politics for a month or two, although the weary hours of an 
unusual political year have not yet quite run out. Everybody is 
tired of the clang of the political machine, and none, we fancy, so 
tired as the Ministers themselves. They are worn out with the heat 
and pressure of Parliamentary business, and await with impatience 
the fresh air and healthy freedom which are still denied them. The 
great Minister himself has been borne down by the toil of the con- 
flict, and forced to retire for a time from the field. It has been one of 
the pleasing features of an unpleasant political season that all parties 
have sincerely regretted his absence, and expressed the most kindly 
sympathy with him and his family in his sudden and, as it has 
happily proved, his brief illness. 

The results of the Session, it was feared at one time, would prove 
very little. There was too much impatience on the part of the 
Government to undertake large tasks, and too little subordination 
and discipline in the House of Commons to enable it to gratify its 
laudable ambition. It would have been better on many accounts, as 
we formerly urged, if the Government had attempted less to begin 
with, and utilised a brief summer Session rather in preparation for 
the great legislative tasks before them than in grappling at once in a 
more or less hasty manner with some of the most difficult of these 
tasks. A Burials Bill was called for, and a new Budget; an Irish 
Relief Bill, a Census Bill, and a Ballot Continuance Bill; but other 
measures might have waited. The country would have been content 
to wait, although ‘interests’ were greedy for political movement. 
The fate of ‘ the more hurry the less speed’ seemed at one time likely 
to overwhelm the Government, and leave the Session without even a 
Burials Bill, which claimed a paragraph for itself in the Queen’s 
Speech on May 20. Matters, however, have improved during the 
lengthening weeks of the Session, and the Government will now 
apparently be able to reckon among its achievements all that it 
projected at that early date. 

Among the chief obstacles to its success has undoubtedly been 
the restiveness and lack of subordination in the House of Commons. 
A new House, especially a House with so many new members as the 
present, is necessarily undisciplined. The new members have not 
fallen into their proper places: they are eager to distinguish them- 
selves in the eyes of their constituencies and their fellow-members. 
Whatever the subject may be, they think they have something to 
contribute to its elucidation; and Mr. Mundella on the one hand, 
and Sir W. Harcourt on the other, are made aware that there are 
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those who know as much about education or game as they do. Even 
Mr. Gladstone must listen to lectures on his own Budget from ‘ able’ 
members, who can hardly have recovered their amazement at finding 
themselves under the eye ofthe Speaker. This legislative impatience 
may be said to be particularly characteristic of a certain class of 
Liberal members. It is even said to be one of the blessings of the 
Liberal party. There is such an exuberance of vitality, and such 
a diffusion of political intellect, in its ranks, that it can never be 
brought into the strict subordination of the Conservative party. If 
this be so, we must not grumble. It is better to have vitality with 
diversity than unity with stupidity. But there are, possibly, other 
explanations of so much restiveness; and, at any rate, there can be 
no doubt that such sallies of independent legislative ambition do not 
contribute to progress in legislation. Certain young lions of the Con- 
servative party have been very active in obstruction. Lord Harting- 
ton has summed up their offences in a trenchant and amusing manner, 
which we hope may do them good; but it is absurd to attribute the 
delays in the political machine entirely to them. There are those 
on the Liberal side who must share the responsibility; and it may 
be questioned whether what is called, with an approving complacency, 
the ‘ defiant ’ tone of certain ministerial speeches, has not borne its 
part in clogging, rather than expediting, the wheels of political pro- 
gress. ‘Defiance’ is no doubt a potent attribute of oratory; but 
when we wish to gain an object, it is better not to assume too much 
the aspect of a pugilist. 

The Irish Disturbance Bill, whose fate we deprecated in our last 
number, was speedily dismissed by the House of Lords. The extra- 
ordinary majority against it remains to witness to the strong feelings 
which it had excited not only in the Conservative, but no less in 
the upper ranks of the Liberal party. The Bill could have been 
thrown out by the votes of the Whig Peers alone. Before such a 
majority we of course bow respectfully. There is nothing more to 
be said in the meantime. We have seen no reason, however, to 
change our opinion as to the Bill, viewed as a measure of State exi- 
gency apart from which Government professed there would be diffi- 
culty in preserving the peace of Ireland. The event must show 
whether they were right or not. The condition of Ireland seems far 
from hopeful as we write, notwithstanding the prospect of a good 
harvest ; and speeches like Mr. Dillon’s indicate an audacious spirit 
of discontent, and even of sedition, in the country. The House of 
Lords would have acted more wisely in our opinion if it had acted 
with more hesitation, and recognised the true aspect of the measure. 
We are bound to believe that it was the offspring of grave political 
necessity. This was its professed justification in the mouths both of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster—and they were the best judges of all 
the circumstances of the case. The members of the House of Lords 
should have acknowledged with more faith than they did the honesty 
of the Government. They virtually cast discredit on this honesty by 
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their vote, and this, whatever may be said to the contrary, is someé- 
thing of a disaster both to the Government and to the House of 
Lords. 

At the same time we do not feel called upon to indulge in 
any abuse of the House of Lords. It was the business of the Go- 
vernment to see to their better support there, and to make a more 
vigorous defence of the measure than they can be said to have done. 
A powerful Government is not defeated, even in the House of Lords 
by a majority of 282 to 51, without some mismanagement. Talk of 
landlordism and trades-unionism is very poor talk, unworthy of the 
intelligence of some who make use of it. It should be left to the 
refuse of Irish meetings. No politician worthy of the name can 
believe such an explanation to be satisfactory. Not afew of the Liberal 
Peers who voted in the majority—men like Lord Airlie, and others 
whose Liberalism is of a thoroughly genuine type—have explained 
the difficulties they felt. as to the measure, and the seeds of political 
danger that seemed to them to lie in it. We believe them to have 
been mistaken, but we should never dream of accusing them of 
selfishness. It is a poor argument to call your adversary bad 
names hecause you have failed to convince him. Imagine the scorn 
of a man like Lord Sherbrooke, in whom the landlord instinct must 
be as yet in a very budding state, in being supposed to have acted 
like a trades-unionist in opposing the Bill. He and many other 
Peers were no doubt left unconvinced by the Government that so 
grave a measure was really called for; and the measure therefore 
may be said to have fallen as much from the want of due justification 
for it on the part of the Government, as from any unreasonable hos- 
tility on the part of the House of Lords. 

It is consistent with this view to remember that the Jrish Dis- 
turbance Bill formed no part of the original programme of the 
Government. As the Duke of Argyll candidly admitted, its ‘ intro- 
duction was undoubtedly sudden and without previous warning.’ Its 
defeat, therefore, leaves that programme untouched. The Bill for the 
protection of the occupiers of land against injury from ground game 
—commonly known as the Hares and Rabbits Bill, the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and the Burials Bill already alluded to, apart from the 
Budget, and the more formal measures for the Census, and the con- 
tinuance of the Ballot Bill, sum‘up the work of the Session as planned 
in May. The results of the Session will certainly not extend beyond 
these measures. 

The two former may be already regarded as safe, and after all the 
criticism to which they have been subjected we certainly do not 
intend to weary our readers further regarding them. Both measures 
are of the nature of Protective legislation, and the justification for 
both is to be found in the existence of great and undeniable griev- 
ances, which for years have been calling for redress. But legislation 
of this kind does not excite enthusiasm, and is always perilously 
near to over-legislation. No one could have indicated this more 
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distinctly than Mr. Bright himself in his spirited defence of the 
rights of the farmer to be protected from ground game. Not only 
ground game, but all game, is the property of the occupier of land 
according to the common law of the country, said Mr. Bright. ‘ And 
it remains his property. He has a right to kill it in any mode he 
chooses, unless he consents that dusing the period of his occupancy 
it should be in the hands of the landlord.’ But if this be the case, 
as we do not doubt it is,' is it not of the nature of over-legislation to 
pass a measure to protect the farmer from himself and the undue 
facility with which he yields to landlord-pressure in the matter of 
game? No doubt he is very much at the mercy of the landlord, who 
has only to refuse him occupancy unless he yields to the customary 
usages about game. There are others ready to take the land under 
the usual conditions. But if the present relations of landlord and 
tenant are outside the law, how is this to be effectually cured by 
additional law-making? The truth is that no law in the world can 
secure to people rights that they are willing to abandon; and no one 
can doubt that it will still be possible for landlords and tenants by 
private arrangement to evade the terms of the ‘ Hares and Rabbits’ 
Bill. We do not object to the Bill because it interferes with freedom 
of contract. There are hundreds of cases in which it may be 
necessary for the Legislature to prevent people contracting to do 
what is injurious to the public good. The real objection to the 
Bill is that it interferes with freedom of contract without necessarily 
securing the object for which it interferes. It aims to protect 
interests which after all it does not effectually protect. 

The same thing is more or less true of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill; while this Bill is further open to the objection of raising by its 
terms many legal questions which it may take years and no end of 
money to settle definitely. Mr. Howard, in a letter to the ‘Times, 
calls attention to the extremely ambiguous wording of the Bill, so 
far as such terms as ‘plant,’ and ‘stock,’ or ‘stock-in-trade’ 
are concerned. Are these terms meant to include live stock? and 
is the farmer in this way to be made liable on injury to the 
servant not merely from ‘ defect’ in the machinery or implements 
with which he works, which, of course, it is the farmer’s duty to 
make or keep secure, but from any vice of temper or acci- 
dental irritability in a horse which no care on his part can 
possibly avoid, or which may be even directly provoked by the care- 
lessness or cruelty of the servant himself? No amount of legislation 
can settle satisfactorily matters of this kind; and the more minute 
and abundant the legislation, often the less satisfactory will be the 
results. In any case all such legislation is of a very unheroic no less 
than of a doubtful character. It comes of the pressure of ‘ interests’ 
from below, just as much as our past legislation unhappily came of 


1 This is only, we understand, the law of England—not of Scotland.—Eb. 
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the pressure of ‘interests’ from above. The landlord and the em- 
ployer have had their day. It is now the day of the farmer and the 
workman—and we are glad of the change; and glad moreover that 
we have a Government that isable to face the change. But the higher 
mode of doing this would undoubtedly be to remove all restrictions 
which prevent separate classes or interests from adjusting their own 
differences, and to leave them to settle their respective rights in the 
face of public opinion. Women and children need the special protec- 
tion of the law, and deservedly receive it; but in the end the farmer 
and the workman will find that their only effectual protection is to be 
got in the strength of their own intelligence and independence, and, if 
necessary, their free combination to secure their own interests against 
all selfish or wanton injury. 

The Burials Bill strikes a higher note in legislation, and seems 
to us, if not to some of our contemporaries, by far the most important 
Bill of the Session. It deserved its prominence in the Queen’s 
speech, and after the prominence thus given to it, it would have 
been unworthy of the Government not to have urged it forward. 
It may be assumed that after the division on the second reading 
in the House of Commons, and the conciliatory and noble speech of 
Mr. Bright, that there is no doubt it will become law about the time 
these pages reach our readers. We still hope indeed that it may 
assume a more liberal shape, and not only be freed from the amend- 
ments introduced by the Archbishop of York in the House of Lords, 
but from the truly illiberal limit as to the character of the funeral 
services permitted by it, to which the Government is understood to 
cling, in the face of Mr. Illingworth’s amendment. We can under- 
stand their reluctance to yield on this point; and Mr. Bright is to 
be honoured for the moderation and good feeling, if not for the logic 
and consistency, which he showed in his speech on this point. We 
echo most heartily his opinion that ‘we are bound sometimes to pay 
respect to the past opinion of the country, and not to insist upon an 
extreme principle.’ There can be no safer basis for ripe and well- 
timed Liberal legislation than the political canon thus simply and 
happily expressed; and we trust it may have its due effect not only 
on Mr. Bright, but on many of those who look to him for political 
guidance. But the application of such a rule in any case must be 
judged strictly according to the circumstances. If we reach an equi- 
table and fairly lasting conclusion in falling short of an ‘extreme 
principle,’ then we are right in stopping short. No one deserves less 
consideration in politics than the mere theorist who will have all or 
nothing. But no one who is fully abreast of modern thought and 
feeling can believe that the professed limit as to funeral services 
in the Bill as it stands is either equitable according to the essential 
idea of the Bill, or likely to be lasting. The idea of the Bill must 
be held to be—it has no other adequate raison @étre—to give the 
right of burial in our churchyards to all who have the right of citi- 
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zenship. If our churchyards are not national, then the Bill has no 
justification. If they are national, as we believe they are, then all 
citizens have an equal right to burial. On any other principle the 
Church of England has an exclusive right to use them. For the only 
form of religion known to English law is that of the Church of Eng- 
land; andif there are to be limits at all in the character of the funeral 
services, the limits must be drawn at the Church of England service. 
This is the intelligible standing-ground of the Church party in the 
matter, and it appears to us, upon these principles, irrefragable in 
logic. According to these principles the churchyards are theirs, and 
do not belong to the nation. None therefore have right of burial 
except through them. But once take away that ground by declaring 
the right of burial a right of citizenship, and not of religion, 
and there is no room left for the restriction of the services by 
the terms ‘Christian and orderly.’ It is enough if they are re- 
quired to be ‘orderly,’ without religious service at all at the 
grave—as is still the common custom in Scotland; or with such 
service as, being ‘ orderly,’ has no right to offend anyone. The word 
‘Christian,’ in the loose sense in which it is used in the Bill, is 
unknown to the law; and while the Nonconformist may be satisfied 
with it as meeting his own case, he ought not to be satisfied with it as 
an advocate of religious liberty. If the existing law which identifies 
Christianity and the Church of England is broken down, it is clear 
as day that there is no stopping short at absolute religious freedom, 
and allowing all citizens to bury their dead as they think fit, pro- 
vided only they do it, as the law is bound to secure, in an orderly 
and inoffensive manner. This is the only equitable conclusion, and 
because it is so, every other conclusion must in the sure course of 
things prove temporary. The question, if not settled on this final 
basis now, is certain to be reopened, and the old battle fought over 
again, when everybody is tired of the subject, and would gladly have 
done with it. This consideration alone, in a political point of view, 
ought to make the Government seriously consider whether they 
cannot consistently with their promises make the Burials Bill a 
really liberal and permanent settlement of a question which in its 
nature is odious, and necessarily rouses in its discussion odious 
feelings. 

In summing up the results of the Session, there is one special 
cause of regret in the abandonment of the Endowed Schools Bill for 
Scotland, which passed through the House of Lords weeks ago, and 
has waited in vain the consideration of the Commons. Notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of many Scotch members it has at length 
been withdrawn. This misfortune is directly attributed to the 
threatened opposition of the senior member for Edinburgh, who had 
intimated that he would have recourse to all the arts of obstruction 
in opposing the Bill of which his physical strength would admit. 
The withdrawal of the Bill, therefore, is not only a disappointment 
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but a humiliation, while it must be held to be a singular tribute to 
the prowess of Mr. McLaren. It is a marvellous fact that a Bill, 
carefully prepared by the chief legal and political functionary for 
Scotland, and presumably introduced by the Government because it 
was held to be of the utmost importance to Scotland, which had done 
so much to place it in its proud position, should, after passing 
through the House of Lords, collapse before the opposition of an 
octogenarian member with one or two worthy associates. 

This is all the more deplorable because the Endowed Schools Bill 
is not only a legislative measure of the highest importance itself, 
but the only Scottish measure of the Session. It is the offspring, 
moreover, of pure legislative concern. It has no interests at its back, 
and no motive save to redress abuses and supply an educational want 
which all public men of the higher class have long recognised to exist 
in Scotland, and which successive Governments have definitely ac- 
knowledged. If ever legislation deserved the support of all Liberals 
this did. But, unhappily, like most legislation of this kind, it has 
powerful interests arrayed against it. Abuses do not give way before 
the most honest ambition to remove them, and no abuses, in our time 
at least, live so long as those which mask themselves in a guise of 
municipal liberality. It has come to be assumed somehow that our- 
municipalities not only represent popular interests, but in all cases 
popular rights, and that the two are very much identical. There 
never was greater fallacy. Everyone who knows anything of the 
working of municipal government knows that it is liable to be con- 
trolled at times by the most selfish motives, and to be the tool of 
unscrupulous factions. The love of power which it engenders is 
often quite distinct from the popular rights which it professes to re- 
present, and plainly inimical to a true interpretation of those rights.. 
No Church and no hereditary body can defend with more unreasonable 
tenacity the most obvious wrongs. 

That there are grave wrongs connected with Heriot’s Hospital, as 
well as with other institutions of a similar character in Scotland, 
nobody doubts who is unconcerned, directly or indirectly, in the 
management of these hospitals. There never were such miserable 
educational results obtained at such a cost in the world. And it may 
be added there never was a grosser delusion than to suppose that the 
poor in any sense are interested in the maintenance of these institu- 
tions as they are, and that to apply a portion of their funds to 
secondary education is to deprive the poor of their rights in connec- 
tion with them. Of all classes the industrious poor are the most 
interested in the establishment of a properly graded system of 
secondary instruction. It would open a door of social advancement 
for them which is meantime almost entirely closed, and which the 
social state of Scotland urgently demands. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that if the Endowed Schools for 
Scotland Bill is meantime postponed, it is only that it may be reintro- 
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duced next Session with a more successful result. The Government 
now, at least, can be in no doubt of the nature of the opposition 
which they have to encounter. It is an opposition with which no 
terms should be kept, because both unreasonable and selfish. While 
professing to represent popular rights, it is really only an abused 
authority desperate in its last struggles for life. 
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